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OLD  ENGLISH  SONG 

Man's  life  is  but  vain :  for  'tis  subject  to  pain, 

And  sorrow,  and  short  as  a  bubble  ; 
'Tis  a  hodge-podge  of  business,  and  money,  and  care, 

And  care,  and  money,  and  trouble. 
But  we'll  take  no  care,  when  the  weather  proves  fair. 

Nor  will  we  vex  now  tho'  it  rain ; 
We'll  banish  all  sorrow,  and  sing  till  to-morrow. 

And  Angle,  and  Angle  again. 

Anonymous  . 


A  RUSTIC  INTRODUCTION 


"What  luck,  boys?"  said  the  old  introducer  to  the 
young  editors  as  they  brought  up  their  catch  of  Fisher- 
man's Verse. 

"Judge  for  yourself,"  they  answered,  pouring  out 
at  the  door  of  his  little  cabin  in  the  woods  fifty  long 
galleys  of  proof. 

"A  full  creel,  indeed,"  he  cried.  "You  have  had 
another  kind  of  fisherman's  luck  from  that  of  the 
antique  proverb.    Tis  a  fine  basketful." 

"Not  bad,"  they  replied  with  the  simulated  modesty 
which  is  one  of  the  fisherman's  most  salient  moral 
traits.     "Now  tell  us  what  you  think  of  our  luck." 

"First  let  us  finish  our  reckoning  with  that  sour  old 
proverb,"  said  the  experienced  angler.  "Are  you  sure 
that  you  are  both  quite  dry?" 

"Very !"  they  shouted  with  one  voice. 

Having  assured  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, the  introducer  then  brought  out  the  tobacco  and 
invited  his  guests  to  fill  their  pipes  and  find  arm- 
chairs, if  they  could,  on  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  cabin. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "we  have  completed  the  prelimi- 
naries.   Are  you  ready  to  listen  ?" 
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"Reasonably  so,"  they  answered;  "that  is,  up  to  a 
certain  point." 

"Have  no  fear  of  undue  length,"  said  the  Old  One. 
"I  have  an  engagement  on  the  brook  this  afternoon, 
and  have  not  time  for  protracted  discourse. 

"Let  me  begin  with  a  small  observation.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  galley  I  note  in  small  print  the  words, 
Tisherman's  Verse — Hand  Type.'  Whether  this  is  a 
printer's  direction  or  a  part  of  the  title-page,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  hope  it  is  the  latter,  for  the  phrase  is  in 
truth  a  hint  of  the  quality  of  your  collection. 

"Fishing  by  machinery, — ^the  engulfing  net,  the  fish- 
wheel,  the  steam  trawl,  and  such  like  gear, — is  a  com- 
mercial occupation,  entirely  worthy  in  its  way,  and 
under  certain  conditions  full  of  enterprise  and  cour- 
age. Yet  its  main  objective  is  always  the  market,  and 
its  success  is  measured  entirely  by  quantity  and 
weight. 

"But  the  *hand-type*  fisherman  is  a  sportsman  and 
an  artist.  He  fishes  more  for  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
than  for  anything  else.  Of  course  he  regards  the  fish 
as  providentially  intended  for  food  and  prefers  to 
take  those  which  make  the  best  eating.  But  that  is 
only  a  part  of  what  he  seeks  when  he  goes  a-fishing. 
He  wants  to  spend  his  day  in  the  open  air,  wading 
down  the  woodland  brook,  floating  in  his  canoe  on 
some  placid  lake  or  swift  little  river,  cruising  and 
trolling  on  the  blue  water  of  the  sea  that  embraces 
every  shore,     Also,  if  he  is  an  honest  fisherman,  he 
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confesses  to  a  sincere  delight  in  matching  his  skill, 
native  or  acquired,  against  the  instinct  and  strength  of 
the  fish.  He  reduces  and  refines  his  tackle.  He  passes 
from  the  heavy  handline  to  the  slender  rod  and  the 
delicate  line  with  gossamer  leader.  He  advances  from 
the  employment  of  the  gross  bait  to  the  use  of  the 
dainty,  feathered  fly." 

At  this  point  the  younger  of  the  two  patient  listen- 
ers interrupted,  in  a  slightly  anxious  and  indignant 
tone: 

"Stop  a  minute !  Do  you  mean  to  cast  contempt  and 
scorn  on  the  bait-fisherman?  Don't  you  know  that 
Izaak  Walton  never  used  anything  but  bait?  He 
couldn't  even  write  the  chapter  on  artificial  flies  in  his 
own  book.  He  had  to  get  another  man,  a  pastry- 
cook, to  do  it  for  him.  Do  you  mean  to  distinguish 
and  divide  bait-fishing  from  fly-fishing?" 

"Far  be  it  from  me,"  replied  the  Old  One.  "I  dis- 
tinguish, but  I  do  not  divide.  All  *hand-type'  fishing 
is  one  and  indivisible.  But  there  are  degrees  in  the 
art.  And  of  these  I  venture  to  think  that  casting  the 
artificial  fly,  fine  and  far-off,  is  the  highest.  But  I 
will  not  defend  even  this  opinion  against  such  gentle 
disputers  as  Bliss  Perry,  Ted  Hewitt,  and  Clarence 
Deming.  We  shall  all  agree  in  one  conclusion :  Who- 
soever *taketh  fish  with  an  angle  in  his  hand'  is  an 
angler. 

"Now  angling  is  the  out-of-door  sport  most  honored 
in  literature,     The  reason  is  clear.     It  has  so  many 
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delightful  accompaniments.  The  flowing  and  rippling 
and  foaming  of  the  bright  waters;  the  friendly  com- 
panionship of  the  trees ;  the  blossoming  of  the  many- 
colored  wildflowers,  from  the  pale  blue  of  the  hepatica 
to  the  flaming  scarlet  of  the  Indian's  plume;  the 
singing  of  a  multitude  of  birds,  robins  boldly  calling, 
white-throats  fluting  cheerfully,  wrens  pouring  out 
their  tiny  cascades  of  melody,  tanagers  and  red-birds 
whistling  their  cadenzas,  myriads  of  little  warblers 
sending  their  various  faint  notes  through  the  evergreen 
thickets,  vireos  repeating  their  all-day  song  from  the 
tree-tops,  blue-birds  lilting  along  the  rail  fences,  tawny 
thrushes  filling  the  green  recesses  of  the  woodland 
twilight  with  music  as  from  a  silver  harp; — all  these 
sweet  and  joyous  things  enter  the  angler's  experience, 
dwell  in  his  memory,  and  fill  his  heart  with  poetry, 
whether  he  ever  puts  it  into  verse  or  not. 

"Truly,  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  take  fish.  Your 
collection  is  the  proof  of  that.  Here  are  more  than 
a  hundred  songs,  from  many  times  and  many  authors, 
all  of  them  in  praise  of  angling.  Some  are  merry  with 
the  joy  of  fine  sport  and  good  companionship;  some 
are  touched  with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  old  com- 
rades gone  and  the  transience  of  this  pleasant  life 
which  runs  away  like  a  river;  some  celebrate  with 
jocular  regrets  the  loss  of  that  'biggest  fish*  which 
always  escapes.  But  in  all  of  them,  gay  or  pensive, 
the  chief  part  of  the  charm  belongs  to  the  natural  sur- 
roundings which  give  to  angling  a  magical  attraction 
from  which  its  true  votaries  never  escape. 
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"I  can  tell  you,  friends,  that  even  in  these  hard  and 
dreadful  times  of  war,  on  the  battle-front  within 
sound  and  almost  within  range  of  the  roaring  cannon, 
I  have  seen  French  and  English  soldiers  on  their  brief 
*repose,*  sitting  beside  little  rivers  and  eagerly  tempting 
the  finny  inhabitants  with  the  angle.  This  summer,  I 
warrant  you,  some  of  our  American  boys  will  be  try- 
ing the  same  thing,  in  the  intervals  of  their  hard  fight- 
ing against  the  cruel  German  invaders.  And  when  we 
have  won  the  war  and  driven  the  invaders  out,  there 
are  many  who  will  rejoice  greatly  to  go  back  to  their 
favorite  waters  and  angle  in  peace  and  quietness,  with 
a  good  conscience. 

"Once  an  angler,  always  an  angler.  These  verses 
which  you  have  gathered  reveal  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  so.  But,  believe  me,  even  the  best  of  them 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  No  writing  whether  in 
prose  or  verse  can  ever  rival  the  complete  charm  of 
real  angling." 

So  the  Old  One  ended  his  discourse.  And  the 
Younger  Ones,  having  shown  that  patience  which 
marks  the  true  fisherman,  thanked  him  politely  and 
went  off  with  their  proofs  to  the  printers.  He  wished 
them  good  luck  and  turned  to  his  brook  for  an  hour 
of  profitable  idleness. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"Sylvanora," 
Seal  Harbor, 
July  12,  1918 
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Fishing  of  all  sports  has  always  been  the  most  hon- 
ored by  literature.  Whether  it  is  that  the  gentle  and 
contemplative  art  of  the  angle  naturally  attracts  to 
itself  poets,  or  whether  its  practice  inspires  sentiments 
and  awakens  thoughts  that  demand  expression  in 
poetic  form  is  a  question  long  debated  by  philosophical 
fishermen.  Both  contentions  are  probably  right,  for 
it  would  not  seem  possible  that  the  great  mass  of  fish- 
ing verse  could  be  produced  unless  both  this  cause  and 
this  effect  worked  jointly  to  that  end.  The  task  of 
compiling  this  volume  of  fisherman's  verse  has,  there- 
fore, been  principally  one  of  elimination,  although  the 
very  great  number  of  angling  poems  made  the  search 
for  material  arduous  and  increased  greatly  the  chance 
of  unintentional  omission.  In  order  to  keep  this  book 
within  reasonable  limits  (which  would  seem  to  be 
bounded  physically  by  the  pocket  of  a  fishing  coat), 
we  have  been  able  to  use  only  about  a  fifth  of  the 
poems  available.  We  have  included  enough  of  the 
best  of  the  older  angling  verse  to  give  this  collection 
that  background  of  tradition  which  is  not  the  least  of 
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the  charms  of  the  sport ;  but  it  has  been  our  intention 
to  make  the  anthology,  like  its  companion  volumes  in 
this  Verse  of  the  Open  Series,  descriptive  of  the 
American  forms  of  sport  and  expressive  of  the  spirit 
of  American  sportsmen.  Accordingly,  we  have  sacri- 
ficed many  good  old  poems  by  such  fishing  poets  as 
Cotton,  Gay,  Dennys,  Fletcher,  Doubleday,  Somer- 
ville,  Hogg,  and  by  the  whole  school  of  Edinburgh 
verse-making  anglers.  Among  the  many  modern  fish- 
ing poems  we  have  deliberately  discriminated  against 
both  those  that  are  purely  literary  in  spirit  and  those 
that  are  merely  jingles  in  form.  Our  ideal  has  been  a 
companionable  little  book  of  poems  by  fishermen  that 
other  fishermen  will  want  to  keep,  a  real  volume  of 
fisherman's  verse. 

Many  brother  anglers  have  generously  helped  us  in 
the  making  of  this  anthology.  We  cannot  thank  them 
all  individually,  as  they  deserve,  but  we  must  make 
special  mention  of  the  assistance  of  the  late  Daniel 
B.  Fearing,  whose  famous  collection  of  fishing  books 
and  plates  is  now  in  the  Harvard  University  Library, 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  director  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  of  Mr.  Fred  E.  Pond,  editor  of 
The  American  Angler. 

For  permission  to  use  copyrighted  poems  we  are 
indebted  to  the  following  publishers,  magazines,  and 
authors : 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  The  Invitation,  by  Charles 
Kingsley,    from   Poems    (1902),    and   The   Angler's 
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Song,  by  Hugh  Thompson,  from  Cordion's  Song 
(1894). 

E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  An  Old  Fish  Pond  and 
Good  Luck  to  Your  Fishing,  by  Austin  Dobson,  from 
Collected  Poems  (1913),  and  The  Fisherman's  Light, 
from  The  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse  (1900). 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  The  Darky's  Rainy  Day, 
by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  from  Lyrics  of  the  Hearth- 
side  (1901). 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Fisherman's  Feast,  by 
Eugene  Field,  from  Poems  (1910),  copyrighted  by 
Julia  Sutherland  Field,  and  for  the  poems  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  from  Poems  (1911). 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company  for  the  Poems  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  from  his  collected  works. 

John  Lane  Company,  The  Fish,  by  Rupert  Brooke, 
from  Collected  Poems  (1915). 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  the  poems  by  Andrew 
Lang,  from  Grass  of  Parnassus  (1892),  from  Books 
and  Bookmen,  and  from  Rhymes  a  la  Mode. 

A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  With  Rod  and  Reel,  by  Ray 
Clarke  Rose,  from  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ginger  Jar 
(1901). 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Fishing  Song,  by  Frank 
Putnam,  from  Living  in  the  World  (1899). 

W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  Fishing,  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  from  Poems  of  Pleasure  (1902). 

A.  M.  Robertson  Co.,  My  Favorite  Book,  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  from  Songs  of  Bohemia  (1900). 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Ho  for  the  Kankakee, 
by  Maurice  Thompson,  from  Poems  (1899),  and 
Trouting,  by  John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  from 
Poetic  Works  (1917). 

The  Century  Magazine  for  Frederic  Getchell's  My 
Lady  Fishes. 

The  Independent  for  James  Buckham's  My  Best 
Kentucky  Reel,  pubHshed  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  Au- 
gust 25th,  1906. 

Field  and  Stream,  for  poems  by  Francis  Aiken, 
Charles  H.  Bracken,  George  B.  Staff,  C.  N.  Ward, 
Paul  H.  Woodruff,  and  Clinton  Scollard. 

Forest  and  Stream,  for  poems  by  James  Robert  Al- 
len, L.  F.  Brown,  Joseph  Cawthorn,  Fayette  Dublin, 
Erskine  Houston,  Robert  Lincoln  Page,  A.  S.  J.  New- 
berry, Fitz- James  O'Brien,  Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Outing  for  poems  by  Harry  M.  Dean,  C.  L.  Oilman, 
C.  J.  Judd,  Constance  Fassett  Wilbur,  and  Elsie  D. 
WilHs. 

Rod  and  Gun,  for  Magaguadavic  and  Digdeguash, 
by  "D.  E." 

Williams  Haynes. 
Joseph  LeRoy  Harrison. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
August  10,  1918 
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FISHERMAN'S  VERSE 


THE  ANGLER 

Oh,  the  gallant  fisher's  life, 

It  is  the  best  of  any : 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is ! 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

In  a  morning  up  we  rise. 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping, 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes. 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping ; 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro. 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs. 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 
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:«' :  .'"  When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 
For  our  recreation ; 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 
Full  of  delectations ; 
Where,  in  a  brook, 
With  a  hook — 
Or  a  lake — 
Fish  we  take; 
There  we  sit. 
For  a  bit, 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn, 

We  have  paste  and  worms,  too ; 

We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn. 
Suffer  rain  and  storms,  too ; 
None  do  here 
Use  to  swear ; 
Oaths  do  fray- 
Fish  away; 
We  sit  still 
And  watch  our  quill — 

Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter. 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter ; 
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Where — in  a  dyke, 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  or  dace, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon 
Without  grudging; 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow ; 
Where  we  may- 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath : 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
And  to  be  lamented. 

IzAAK  Walton 


THE  BROOK  TROUT 

I  am  Salmo  Fontinalis, 

To  the  sparkling  fountain  born ; 
And  my  home  is  where  oxalis, 

Heather-bell  and  rose  adorn 

The  crystal  basin  in  the  dell : 
(Undine  the  wood-nymph  knows  it  well)- 
That  is  where  I  love  to  dwell. 

There  was  I  baptized  and  christened, 

'Neath  the  somber  aisles  of  oak ; 
Mute  the  cascade  paused  and  listened, 

Ne'er  a  word  the  brooklet  spoke ; 
Bobolink  was  witness  then, 
Likewise  grosbeak,  linnet,  wren — 
And  all  the  fairies  joined,  "Amen  1" 

Noted  oft  in  ancient  story, 

Erst  from  immemorial  time. 
Poets,  anglers,  hermits  hoary. 

Confirm  my  vested  rights  sublime. 
All  along  the  mountain  range 
Tis  writ  in  living  symbols  strange : — • 
"Nought  shall  abrogate  or  change.'* 


PROTEST  OF  THE  BROOK  TROUT 

Thus  as  Salmo  Fontinalis 

Recognized  the  wide  world  o'er, 

In  my  limpid  crystal  palace, 
Content  withal,  I  ask  no  more. 

Leaping  through  the  rainbow  spray. 

Snatching  flies  the  livelong  day. 

Nought  to  do  but  eat  and  play. 

No  fulsome  titles  do  I  covet ; 

Science  holds  no  bribe  for  me: 
Slavery  for  those  who  love  it — 

From  Nomenclature  leave  me  free : 
Yet  they  call  me  Salvelinus! 
(This  a  muttered  word  between  us). 
Can  you  fancy  sin  more  heinous  ? 

Pity,  votaries  of  the  Angle! 

Rescue  for  the  fountain-born ! 
Better  trenchant  barb  and  fangle 

Than  livery  on  science  worn! 
'Midst  the  modest  violet's  bloom. 
Where  the  lilies  spread  perfume. 
Let  me  bide  my  speedy  doom. 

Charles  Hallock 


ANGLING 

Go,  take  thine  angle,  and  with  practised  line. 
Light  as  the  gossamer,  the  current  sweep ; 
And  if  thou  failest  in  the  calm  still  deep. 

In  the  rough  eddy  may  the  prize  be  thine. 

Say  thou*rt  unlucky  where  the  sunbeams  shine; 
Beneath  the  shadow,  where  the  waters  creep. 
Perchance  the  monarch  of  the  brook  shall  leap — 

For  fate  is  ever  better  than  design. 

Still  persevere ;  the  giddiest  breeze  that  blows, 
For  thee  may  blow  with  fame  and  fortune  rife; 

Be  prosperous — and  what  reck  if  it  arose 
Out  of  some  pebble  with  the  stream  at  strife ; 

Or  that  the  light  wind  dallied  with  the  boughs  ? 
Thou  art  successful ; — such  is  human  life. 

Thomas  Doubleday 


AT  BROAD  RIPPLE 

Ah,  Luxury!    Beyond  the  heat 
And  dust  of  town,  with  dangling  feet, 
Astride  the  rock  below  the  dam. 
In  the  cool  shadows  where  the  calm 
Rests  on  the  stream  again,  and  all 
Is  silent  save  the  waterfall — 
I  bait  my  hook  and  cast  my  line, 
And  feel  the  best  of  life  is  mine. 

No  high  ambition  may  I  claim — 
I  angle  not  for  lordly  game 
Of  trout,  or  bass,  or  wary  bream — 
A  black  perch  reaches  the  extreme 
Of  my  desires ;  and  "goggle-eyes" 
Are  not  a  thing  that  I  despise ; 
A  sunfish,  or  a  "chub,"  or  "cat" — 
A  "silver-side" — yea,  even  that ! 

In  eloquent  tranquillity 
The  waters  lisp  and  talk  to  me. 
Sometimes,  far  out,  the  surface  breaks. 
As  some  proud  bass  an  instant  shakes 
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His  glittering  armor  in  the  sun, 
And  romping  ripples,  one  by  one, 
Come  dallying  across  the  space 
Where  undulates  my  smiling  face. 

The  river's  story  flowing  by, 
Forever  sweet  to  ear  and  eye, 
Forever  tenderly  begun — 
Forever  new  and  never  done. 
Thus  lulled  and  sheltered  in  a  shade 
Where  never  feverish  cares  invade, 
I  bait  my  hook  and  cast  my  line, 
And  feel  the  best  of  life  is  mine. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  RUNNING  REEL 

A  sudden  splash — 

A  silv'ry  flash — 

A  jerk,  a  turn,  and  a  forward  dash, 

To  the  Song  of  the  Running  Reel ! 

When  the  gentle  breezes  of  morning 
Roll  the  mists  of  the  night  away, 
You  slowly  float  in  your  drifting  boat. 
Where  the  lush  pond-lilies  sway : 
To  troll  your  glist'ning  minnow 
Where  the  willows  shade  the  brook : 
To  feel  the  thrill  of  the  morning  chill, 
And  the  lure  of  the  rod  and  hook. 
To  make  your  cast  in  the  riffles. 
Where  the  water  each  boulder  spurns: 
To  follow  the  gleam  in  the  silv'ry  stream, 
As  your  minnow  wriggles  and  turns. 
Then  the  lightning  lunge  of  a  hungry  bass. 
As  he  darts  for  his  moving  prey : 
To  hear  the  purr — then  the  singing  whirr, 
As  the  reel  plays  your  strike  away. 
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The  red  blood  pounds  through  every  vein 
And  each  muscle  tenses  to  steel : 
Such  glorious  strife  is  the  wine  of  life, 
To  the  Song  of  the  Running  Reel ! 

Francis  Aiken 


THE  SOUTH  WIND 

O  blessed  drums  of  Alder  shot ! 

O  blessed  South-west  train ! 
O  blessed,  blessed  Speaker's  clock, 

All  prophesying  rain ! 

O  blessed  yaffil,  laughing  loud ! 

O  blessed  falling  glass ! 
O  blessed  fan  of  cold  gray  cloud ! 

O  blessed  smelling  grass ! 

O  blest  South  wind  that  toots  his  horn 
Through  every  hole  and  crack ! 

Fm  off  at  eight  to-morrow  mom 
To  bring  such  fishes  back ! 

Charles  Kingsley 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE 

Across  the  stream  a  passing  gleam 

Of  sunny,  pleasant  weather, 
Light  as  the  crown  of  thistledown 

There  falls  a  floating  feather. 
A  hungry  trout  comes  quickly  out — 

He  is  a  daring  rover — 
An  eager  rise,  he  grasps  the  prize — 

A  reel — ^the  creel — *tis  over ! 

Along  the  shore  an  ample  store 

Of  wildfowl,  wood  engraven: 
From  upper  air  a  flying  pair 

Come  to  this  quiet  haven. 
They  spy  the  spot  where  ducks  are  not, 

But  where  decoys  are  lying ; 
A  downward  sweep,  guns  echo  deep — 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  flying ! 

Fred  E.  Pond 


COROMANDEL  FISHERS 

Rise,  brothers,  rise!     The  wakening  skies  pray  to 

the  morning  light. 
The  wind  lies  asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  dawn  like  a 

child  that  has  cried  all  night. 
Come,  let  us  gather  our  nets  from  the  shore,  and  set 

our  catamarans  free. 
To  capture  the  leaping  wealth  of  the  tide,  for  we  are 

the  sons  of  the  sea. 
No  longer  delay,  let  us  hasten  away  in  the  track  of 

the  sea-gull's  call. 
The  sea  is  our  mother,  the  cloud  is  our  brother,  the 

waves  are  our  comrades  all. 
What  tho'  we  toss  at  the  fall  of  the  sun  where  the 

hand  of  the  sea-god  drives? 
He  who  holds  the  storm  by  the  hair  will  hide  in  His 

breast  our  lives. 
Sweet  is  the  shade  of  the  cocoanut-glade,  and  the 

scent  of  the  mango-grove. 
And  sweet  are  the  sands  at  the  fall  o'  the  moon  with 

the  sound  of  the  voices  we  love. 
But  sweeter,  O  brothers,  the  kiss  of  the  spray  and 

the  dance  of  the  wild  foam's  glee: 
Row,  brothers,  row  to  the  blue  of  the  verge,  where 

the  low  sky  mates  with  the  sea ! 

Sarojini  Naidu 


SUMMER  ON  THAMES 

A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower, 
And  hides  it  from  the  meadow,  where  in  peace 
The  lazy  cows  wrench  many  a  scented  flower, 
Robbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees : 

And  laden  barges  float 

By  banks  of  myosote; 
And  scented  flag  and  golden  flower-de-lys 

Delay  the  loitering  boat. 

Sometimes  an  angler  comes,  and  drops  his  hook 
Within  its  hidden  depths,  and  'gainst  a  tree 
Leaning  his  rod,  reads  in  some  pleasant  book, 
Forgetting  soon  his  pride  of  fishery, 

And  dreams,  or  falls  asleep, 

While  curious  fishes  peep 
About  his  nibbled  bait,  and  scornfully 

Dart  off  and  rise  and  leap. 

Robert  Bridges 


THE  LAST  CAST 
The  Angler's  Apology 

Just  one  cast  more !  how  many  a  year 
Beside  how  many  a  pool  and  stream, 

Beneath  the  falling  leaves  and  sere, 
I've  sighed,  reeled  up,  and  dreamed  my  dream ! 

Dreamed  of  the  sport  since  April  first. 
Her  hands  full-filled  of  flowers  and  snow, 

Adown  the  pastoral  valleys  burst 
Where  Ettrick  and  where  Teviot  flow. 

Dreamed  of  the  singing  showers  that  break, 

And  sting  the  lochs,  or  near  or  far, 
And  rouse  the  trout,  and  stir  "the  take," 

From  Urigil  to  Lochinvar. 

Dreamed  of  the  kind  propitious  sky 

O'er  Ari  Innes  brooding  gray; 
The  sea  trout,  rushing  at  the  fly, 

Breaks  the  black  wave  with  sudden  spray ! 
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Brief  are  man's  days  at  best;  perchance 
I  waste  my  own,  who  have  not  seen 

The  castled  palaces  of  France 

Shine  on  the  Loire  in  summer  green. 

And  clear  and  fleet  Eurotas  still, 
You  tell  me,  laves  his  reedy  shore. 

And  flows  beneath  his  fabled  hill 
Where  Dian  drave  the  chase  of  yore. 

And  "like  a  horse  unbroken"  yet 

The  yellow  stream,  with  rush  and  foam, 

'Neath  tower,  and  bridge,  and  parapet. 
Girdles  his  ancient  mistress,  Rome! 

I  may  not  see  them,  but  I  doubt. 
If  seen,  I'd  find  them  half  so  fair 

As  ripples  of  the  rising  trout 

That  feed  beneath  the  elms  of  Yair. 

Nay,  Spring  I'd  meet  by  Tweed  or  Ail, 
And  Summer  by  Loch  Assynt's  deep. 

And  Autumn  in  that  lovely  vale 
Where  wedded  Avons  westward  sweep. 

Or  where,  amid  the  empty  fields. 
Among  the  brackens  of  the  glen. 

Her  yellow  wreath  October  yields, 
To  crown  the  crystal  brows  of  Ken. 
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Unseen,  Eurotas,  southward  steal, 

Unknown,  Alpheus,  westward  glide, 
You  never  heard  the  ringing  reel. 

The  music  of  the  waterside ! 

Though  gods  have  walked  your  woods  among, 
Though  nymphs  have  fled  your  banks  along ; 

You  speak  not  that  familiar  tongue 
Tweed  murmurs  like  my  cradle  song. 

My  cradle  song, — nor  other  hymn 

I'd  choose,  nor  gentler  requiem  clear 
Than  Tweed's,  that  through  death's  twilight  dim, 

Mourned  in  the  latest  Minstrel's  ear! 

Andrew  Lang 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  TROUT 

Down  in  the  deep 

Dark  holes  I  keep, 

And  there,  in  the  noontide,  I  float  and  sleep; 

By  the  hemlock  log 

And  the  springing  bog 

And  the  arching  alders,  I  lie  incog. 

The  angler's  fly 

Comes  dancing  by, 

But  never  a  moment  it  cheats  my  eye ; 

For  the  hermit  trout 

Is  not  such  a  lout 

As  to  be  by  a  wading  boy  pulled  out. 

King  of  the  brook, 

No  fisher's  hook 

Fills  me  with  dread  of  a  sweaty  cook ; 

But  here  I  lie 

And  laugh  as  they  try ; 

Shall  I  bite  at  their  bait?    No,  no,  not  I. 

But  when  the  streams, 

With  moonlight  beams. 

Sparkle,  all  silver,  and  starlight  gleams ; 
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Then,  then,  look  out 

For  the  hermit  trout ; 

For  he  springs  and  dimples  the  shallows  about, 

While  the  tired  angler  dreams. 

William  Post  Hawes 


THE  ANGLER 

How  happy  he,  who  by  fine  cultured  art, 
Plies  him  a  line  upon  a  silvery  stream — 
Takes  him  therefrom  a  newly  ventured  theme, 

And  fair  to  speak  hath  change  of  mind  and  heart! 

Whose  gentle  wrist  shall  to  a  fly  impart 
Semblance  to  living — being  so,  shall  seem 
To  the  brook  eyes,  nor  fancy,  nor  a  dream — 

And  so  beguile  by  crafty  counterpart ! 

He  shall  of  faith  in  ample  store  be  given ; 

Wedlock  to  peace — the  hand  of  darling  joy, 
Sunshinest  mood — the  cleansing  spirit  of  heaven. 

And  so  betimes  due  gracefulness  employ. 
For  him  the  gods  shall  favor  and  repay, 
Make  life  and  death,  all  one,  a  golden  day ! 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


MAGAGUADAVIC  AND  DIGDEGUASH 

Let  each  man  praise  the  river, 
That's  dearest  to  his  heart — 
The  Rhine,  the  Guadalquivir, 
The  iDanube  or  the  Dart. 
Let  others  sing  the  Tavy, 
The  Tweed,  the  Wye,  the  Lea, 
Give  me  the  Magaguadavy, 
The  Digdeguash  for  me. 

Some  men  choose  lakes  for  fishing — 

Ceceebe  and  Couchiching, 

Namabinagashishing, 

Kenongewagaming. 

I'll  take  my  affidavy 

That  what  they  say  is  bosh — 

Give  me  the  Magaguadavy, 

Give  me  the  Digdeguash. 

Beneath  the  shady  willow 
Cast  cunningly  your  flies ; 
His  wake  a  widening  billow. 
Behold  the  monster  rise! 
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No  Dreadnought  in  the  navy 
Could  make  so  big  a  splash, 
You'd  hear  at  Magaguadavy 
The  trout  of  Digdeguash. 

Behind  the  purple  spruces 
The  golden  sunset  dies, 
As  each  his  pipe  produces 
And  puts  away  his  flies. 
The  basket  full,  the  slavey 
To-morrow  morn  shall  wash 
The  spoils  of  Magaguadavy, 
The  loot  of  Digdeguash. 

And  when  upon  the  table. 
They  come  to  lie  in  state. 
Hardly  shall  we  be  able 
A  decent  grace  to  wait. 
They  need  no  sauce  or  gravy, 
For  none  can  beat — by  gosh! 
V  The  trout  of  Magaguadavy, 
But  those  of  Digdeguash. 

O  restless  Bay  of  Fundy ! 
O  mist  and  fog  and  rain! 
Hope  whispers  I  may  one  day 
Behold  you  once  again. 
How  gladly  would  I  brave  ye, 
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Nor  ask  a  mackintosh, 
To  see  the  Magaguadavic, 
To  fish  the  Digdeguash ! 

Callirrhoe's  fair  daughters, 
Have  fled  their  ancient  grots; 
The  voice  of  many  waters 
Turns  shrieking  into  watts: 
But  spare,  oh,  spare,  I  crave  ye, 
Amid  the  general  squash, 
The  falls  of  Magaguadavic, 
The  rips  of  Digdeguash! 

D.  E, 


THE  STRIPED  BASS  CRANK 

Fve  been  thinking,  sadly  thinking, 

As  these  winter  evenings  pass. 
Of  my  time  and  money  wasted 

In  pursuing  striped  bass, 
For  the  cash  that  I  have  spent  on  bait 

And  tackle.  Til  be  bound, 
I  could  buy  a  whole  fish  market 

And  put  in  a  private  pound. 

Shedder  crabs  and  bloodworms 

IVe  purchased  by  the  ton ; 
IVe  stood  for  hours  on  the  beach. 

Been  parboiled  by  the  sun. 
IVe  tramped  the  sands  in  rubber  boots 

Till  I  was  nearly  dead. 
Digging  big  holes  in  the  ocean 

With  a  four-ounce  chunk  of  lead. 

IVe  fouled  and  "busted"  rod  and  reel. 

And  cast  along  the  shore 
Of  leaders,  seivels,  hooks  and  leads, 

A  million,  maybe  more. 
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I've  neglected  friends  and  relatives, 

My  business,  home  and  wife, 
I've  bought  tackle  till  John  Seger 

Has  a  mortgage  on  my  life. 

And  what  have  I  to  show 

For  waste  of  energy, 
After  flirting  all  last  summer 

With  this  measly,  stingy  sea  ? 
Toadfish,  skates  and  robins, 

(I  can  always  yank  them  in), 
Dog  sharks  by  the  thousand, 

But  of  stripers — not  a  fin! 

At  night  I  dream  of  zebras. 

And  convicts  of  all  types, 
American  flags  and  barber  poles — • 

Everything  with  stripes. 
I  dream  I'm  fishing  for  them  all — 

I'm  a  Jonah,  sure,  it  seems^ — 
It's  pretty  tough,  for  I  can't  even 

Catch  them  in  my  dreams. 

And  then  I  sit  and  listen 

For  hours  at  a  stretch. 
While  the  old-time  anglers  round  here 

Tell  of  fish  they  used  to  catch. 
One  begins  and  tells  you 
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How  he  started  out  at  noon, 
And  by  six  had  eighty-seven 
Stripers  on  the  flume. 

Another  says,  "That's  nothing! 

When  the  wind  was  in  the  south, 
I  could  always  drop  a  bloodworm 

In  a  sixty-pounder's  mouth." 
I  listen  and  say  nothing — 

After  all,  they're  not  to  blame ; 
When  Fve  fished  as  long  as  they  have 

I  suppose  ril  lie  the  same ! 

The  bass  ran  fine  last  summer. 

No  one  stopped  them,  you  can  bet. 
And  from  Seger's  list  I  reckon 

That  they're  running  somewhere  yet. 
It's  really  quite  pathetic 

How  we  fishermen  hope  on 
For  a  year  of  real  good  fishing. 

Like  we  had  in  seasons  gone ! 
I  have  sworn  by  all  the  gods 

That  I  will  never  fish  again  * 
But  if  I'm  alive  next  summer 

It's  a  good  bet,  just  the  same, 
You'll  find  me  somewhere  on  the  beach, 

And  perhaps  you'll  hear  me  swear, 
As  I  stand  and  fish  for  hours 

For  the  bass  that  isn't  there. 
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And  when  my  time  has  come 

To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil, 
And  I  leave  behind  my  fishing  days 

And  other  care  and  toil, 
When  I  cross  the  River  Jordan, 

If  it's  rough  or  smooth  as  glass, 
I'll  be  sitting  in  the  sternsheets 

Trolling  for  a  bass. 

Joseph  B.  Cawthorn 


THE  SALMON  FLY 

See  here ! — a  faded,  ragged,  salmon-fly, 
"Gitana,"  fitly  named — a  gypsy  queen. 

The  body  tinselled — gleaming  silverly, 
The  hackle — ^parrot  green. 

The  wings — ^ye  gods!  what  beauty — erst  macaw, 
Sky-blue,  enclosed  in  tippets  tawny  red; 

Beyond — ^to  end  of  hook  without  a  flaw. 
The  jungle-fowl  is  spread. 

And  over  all — a  golden  rain  of  rays, 

The  topping  droops,  with  fibres  blue  and  red. 

From  parrot's  sword — at  tail  a  topping's  blaze. 
An  ostrich  herl  at  head. 

Thus  was  "Gitana"  when  I  made  her  first, 
A  vision  of  delight  *neath  spring-blue  skies ; 

A  poem  bright  of  color  all  unversed — 
Empress  of  salmon  flies. 

And  bright  the  morning  on  that  crag-bound  stream, 
In  Scotia — rugged  land  of  rock  and  fell; 

When  like  a  bar  of  light  the  fish  did  gleam ; 
And  rose  with  mighty  swell. 
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Taking  "Gitatra    in  her  rich-robed  pride. 

Whilst  I,  nerve-shaken,  sought  to  stay  his  course — 
As  well  try  stay  the  torrent's  mighty  tide, 

Or  rein  the  proud  wild  horse. 

Like  arrowy  lightning's  flash  he  sped  to  deeps 
That  hid  the  caverns  of  his  fastness — there 

Sharp  juts  of  rock  on  rock  lay  piled  in  heaps 
To  form  the  salmon's  lair. 

(Here  in  the  sombre  shadows,  fathoms  down. 
Sir  Salmo  Salar  spoilt  "Gitana's"  dress, 

Rubbing  his  nose  against  his  door-post  brown, 
Till  hook  held  less  and  less.) 

At  last,  with  furious  rush  and  buoyant  plunge, 
High  out  in  air  his  burnished  form  he  throws, 

And  falling  on  the  line  with  mighty  lunge. 
Free  once  again  he  goes ! 


And  thus  "Gitana,"  faded  and  undone — 
Unlucky  nymph — recalls  his  sum.mer  night, 

A  lusty  wooer  lured,  but  all  unwon — • 
Her  lover  and  his  flight. 

Earth's  mightiest,  great  fish !  have  worshipped  thee 
And  leaving  learning  and  the  cares  of  state. 
Have  sought  the  river's  side,  with  joy  elate, 

To  woo  thee  from  thy  home  so  wild  and  free. 
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From  Orient  climes  they  bring  the  jewelled  plume- 
Each  bird  of  sunshine  and  each  bird  of  storm- 

The  bustard  from  Siberian  frost  and  gloom ; 
The  mighty  condor — e'en  Cathay's  rare  worm!- 

All  vie  in  luring  thee  unto  thy  doom. 

And  if  perchance,  then,  seeing  the  bright  gem 

That  glitters  to  thine  eye,  thou  yieldst  thy  life- 
Men  have  done  more  for  less — and  like  to  them, 
Thou  passest  only  from  this  mundane  strife! 
J.  Harrington  Keene 


WHERE  THE  REDEYES  BITE 

When  the  redeyes  bite, 

Down  along  the  Httle  stream, 
Where  the  quiet  pools  are  waiting. 

And  the  singing  riffles  gleam, 
Where  the  angler  seeks  the  outdoors 

With  a  thrill  of  new  delight, 
As  he  finds  again  the  old  haunts 

Where  the  redeyes  bite. 

When  the  redeyes  bite. 

And  the  baited  line  will  shoot 
With  a  sort  of  zigzag  jerking 

Down  among  the  willow  root. 
Where  a  big  old  husky  fellow 

That  is  hooked  and  full  of  fight, 
Has  opened  up  the  season 

When  the  redeyes  bite. 

When  the  redeyes  bite. 

With  the  city  far  behind, 
Just  a  day  of  plain  old  fishing, 

Where  the  rippling  waters  wind. 
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As  they  lure  the  care-free  angler 
From  the  early  dawn  till  night. 

To  the  shady  pools  and  driftwood, 
Where  the  redeyes  bite ! 

George  B.  Staff 


THE  OLD-TIME  FISHING  ON  DETROIT 
RIVER 

De  hole  tarn*  fisherman  hees  gone, 

We  ain't  see  it  no  more ; 
We  lose  dem  slowly  wan  by  wan, 

De're  passing  from  our  shore. 

Doun  below  from  Sandweech  toun, 

'Way  doun  to  Petit  Cote, 
So  many  you  could  see  aroun* 

De  hole  tam'  shaintay  an*  de  boat. 

Up  to  de  fall  of  seexty-hate 

De  feeshing — it  was  all  O.  K. 
Along  de  Reever  of  de  Strait, 

De're  feeshing  all  de  naight  and  day, 

Dey  catch  de  'tourgeon  and  dore 

An'  de  whitefeesh  all  de  tam' 
An'  wat  you  s'pose  dat  cost  you,  eh! 

Wan  poisson  blanc  for  haf  a  dime. 
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An'  dere's  de  hole  tarn*  shaintay. 

An*  de  man  wat  set  de  float, 
De  capstaine  an'  de  ponay, 

An'  de  man  wat  pulls  de  boat. 

An'  de're  day  go  at  sunset ; 

Dere's  four  man  at  de  oar : 
Dere's  Covion  and  Joe  Payette, 

Dere's  Nadeau  and  Bedore. 

Pete  ValHquette,  hee's  at  de  stem, 
Hee's  passing  out  de  net — 

Drouilliard  hee's  at  de  capstaine 
Wid  hee's  French  ponay,  you  bet. 

So  softly  up  de  stream  dey  row 
free  hundred  yard  or  more, 

Dey  make  de  turn,  an'  roun'  dey  go 
Raight  past  de  shaintay  hon  de  shore. 

De  seine  is  set,  you  see  de  float, 
De  trip  for  shore  it  won't  take  long. 

An'  den  dose  Frenchman  in  dat  boat 
Dey  sing  dees  hole  French  song: 

En  roulant,  ma  houle  roulant. 
En  roulant,  ma  houle! 
Derribr,  chez  nous,  yatun  etang, 
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En  roulant,  ma  houle! 

Trois  beaux  canards  s^en  vont  baignant, 

Rouli  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant! 

Count  de  stroke  as  you  hear  de  song, 

Keep  up  de  tarn',  hole  man ; 
You'll  like  de  tune,  it  won't  take  long. 

Now  sing  wid  me,  Ah'm  sure  you  can. 

Wan,  two,  t'ree,  and  wan,  two,  t'ree, 
An*  den  aga'n,  and  den  some  more. 

Den  wan,  two,  t'ree,  de  son's  finis — 
De're  landing  at  de  shore. 

Aga'n  de're  at  de  shaintay, 

De're  jaumping  from  de  yawl ; 
De're  sure  to  faind  it  plaentay 

Of  whitefeesh  in  dat  hawl. 

And  den  you  see  de  chaudiere, 

In  de  shaintay  always  hot ; 
All  dose  fisherman  was  de're 

To  eat  de  bouillon  from  de  pot. 

Dey  light  de  pipe,  an'  taike  a  drop, 

Den  Covion  was  geeve  de  call. 
We  ain't  gat  tam'  for  long  to  stop — 

Look  sharp,  mah  boy,  for  nodder  hawl ! 
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Helas!  dose  tarn',  she  com  no  more, 
For  dose  good  man  she's  pass  away. 

Ah  hope  de're  hon  som'  odder  shore 
Where  de  f  eeshing's  good  to-day. 

^  If  fisherman  wat's  in  de  ciel 

Can  hear  our  voices  down  below, 
No  musique  dey  would  love  so  well 
As  dees  ole  song  of  long  ago ! 

William  Edward  Baubie 


TROUT  FISHING 

Across  the  fields  and  through  the  dew 

Still  sparkling  on  the  blossoming  clover, 
We  lightly  trudge,  with  all  the  blue 

Broad  arch  of  morning  beaming  over ; 
The  woods  before  are  dark  and  cool, 

With  here  and  there  a  golden  glimmer, 
And  over  many  a  wayside  pool 

A  gleam,  a  flash,  a  shade,  a  shimmer. 

By  winding  paths  and  mossy  lanes. 

All  brightly  fringed  with  flower  and  berry. 
We  pass,  nor  pause  to  note  the  strains 

Of  woodland  warblers  blithe  and  merry. 
Our  thoughts  are  bent  on  "cast"  and  "play." 

We  hardly  heed  the  splendor  o'er  us, 
But  haste  with  quickening  steps  away 

To  reach  the  glorious  sport  before  us. 

With  lisping,  low-voiced  monotone. 

The  brook  flows  by  in  curves  and  sallies. 

And  bears  its  rippling  music  down 
To  daisied  slopes  and  verdant  valleys; 
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Through  serried  pines  the  sunlight  falls, 
Like  grains  of  gold  thro'  emerald  drifted, 

And  near,  the  deft  and  towering  walls 
Of  ledge  and  cliff  to  heaven  are  lifted. 

Soft  winds  blow  down  from  ridge  and  grove 

Where  balsam  boughs  are  gently  swaying, 
And  round  a  silvery  beech  above 

Two  heedless  squirrels  briskly  playing. 
But  now  to  work  with  rod  and  line, 

And  dainty  flies  on  trusted  leader; 
We'll  take  the  first  auspicious  sign, 

And  cast  below  yon  slanting  cedar. 

A  gleam,  a  splash !    By  George,  he's  fast ! 

A  lusty  fellow  and  how  he  rushes. 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  swiftly  past 

A  bend  of  fern,  and  alder-bushes ! 
The  whistling  line  spins  merrily  out; 

He  leaps  and  flings  a  sparkling  torrent 
Of  crystals  round,  then  wheels  about, 

And  heads  straight  up  the  foamy  current ! 

Behind  a  boulder  now  he  darts, 
And  now  across  to  deep  recesses 

Beneath  a  balmy  bank,  then  starts 

For  sheltering  beds  of  tangled  cresses ; 

But  vain,  all  vain,  subdued  at  last, 

He  yields  and  faintly  gasps  and  flounders ; 
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'Tis  o*er — ^your  sportive  hour  is  past, 
O  royal  prince  of  plump  two-pounders! 

Again  with  feathery  touch  the  flies 

Dance  lightly  over  pool  and  shallow, 
And,  darting  through  reflected  skies, 

The  wary  trout  retreat  or  follow; 
A  "coachman"  now  their  fancy  takes. 

Or  now  a  "miller"  or  now  a  "hackle" 
And  many  a  plungin'  beauty  breaks, 

To  try  our  skill  and  test  our  tackle. 

Still  higher,  higher  mounts  the  sun, 

The  morn  hastes  on  and  noon  is  nearing ; 
Now  varying  sounds  come  borne  upon 

The  breeze  that  blows  o'er  copse  and  clearing ; 
The  far  cock-crow,  the  jangling  bell 

That  tells  where  browsing  herds  are  straying ; 
The  quail's  clear  pipe  in  lonely  dell. 

The  woodman's  call,  the  hounds'  deep  braying. 

Still  down  the  grassy  marge  we  go. 

Now  list'ning  to  the  tall  trees  moaning. 
Now  catching  from  a  glade  below 

A  drowsy  mill's  perpetual  droning. 
Still  on : — ^the  miller's  brown- Jaced  boy 

Stands  knee-deep  in  the  shining  water, 
And  near,  with  startled  glance  and  coy. 

The  miller's  comely,  dark-eyed  daughter. 
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So  through  the  long,  bright  balmy  days 

In  shade  and  sun  alternate  ranging 
We  speed  the  hastening  hours  away, 

Where  scene  and  sound  are  ever  changing, 
Till  all  the  hills  are  dashed  with  gold. 

That  pales  eve's  dimly  dawning  crescent. 
And  twilight  falls  on  field  and  wold. 

Like  veiling  gauze  o'er  forms  quiescent. 

Soft,  soothing  calm  of  summer  woods, 

Of  streams  that  chant  in  rhythmic  numbers, 
Of  fragrant,  flowery  solitudes 

Where  peace  with  folded  pinions  slumbers, 
Full  oft  to  thee  doth  fancy  take 

Her  airy  flight  from  burdened  highways, 
To  roam  again  by  brook  or  lake, 

Or  dream  in  leafy  paths  and  byways. 

Daniel  Connolly 


THE  BONNY  TWEED  FOR  ME  I 

The  hunter's  e'e  grows  bright  as  the  fox  f rae  covert 

steals, 
The  fowler  lo'es  the  gun,  wi*  the  pointer  at  his  heels, 
But  of  a'  the  sports  I  ken,  that  can  stir  the  heart  wi* 

glee, 
The  troutin'   stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny 

Tweed  for  me ! 

Wi'  the  gowan  at  the  waterside,  the  primrose  on  the 

brae, 
When  sheets  o'  snawy  blossom  deed  the  cherry  and 

the  slae, 
When  sun  and  wind  are  wooin'  baith,  the  leaflet  on 

the  tree ; 
Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny 

Tweed  for  me ! 

When  tiie  fresh  green  sward  is  yieldin'  wi'  a  spring 

aneath  the  fit, 
And  swallows  thrang  on  either  wing  out  owre  the 

waters  flit; 
While  the  joyous  laverocks,  toorin'  high,  schoor  out 

their  concert  free — 
Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny 

Tweed  for  me ! 
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Cheer'd  wi'  the  honest  ploughman's  sang,  that  mak's 

his  wark  nae  toil — 
The  flocks  o'  sea-gulls  round  him  as  his  coulter 

tears  the  soil ; 
When  the  craw-schule  meets  in  council  grave  upon 

the  furrowed  lea — 
Then  the  troutin*  stream,  the  fishin*  gad,  the  bonny 

Tweed  for  me ! 

The  modest  wagtail  joukin'  past,  wi'  saft  and  buoy- 
ant flight, 

And  gurglin'  streams  are  glancin*  by,  pure  as  the 
crystal  bright. 

When  fish  rise  thick  and  threefauld  as  the  drake 
or  woodcock  flee — 

Then  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin'  gad,  the  bonny 
Tweed  for  me! 

I  like  the  merry  spring,  wi'  the  bluid  in  nature's 
veins. 

The  dancin'  streamlet's  music,  as  it  trinkles  through 
the  stanes. 

The  silver  white  upon  the  hook,  my  light  gad  bend- 
ing free — 

Wha  wadna  visit  bonny  Tweed,  and  share  sic  sport 
wi'  me? 

While  there,  time  wings  wi'  speed  o'  thought,  the 
day  flees  past  sae  sune, 
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That  wha  wad  dream  o'  weariness  till  a'  the  sport 

is  dune  ? 
We  hanker  till  the  latest  blink  is  shed  f  rae  gloamin's 

e'e, 
Laith,  laith  to  quit  the  troutin'  stream,  the  fishin' 

gad,  and  flee ! 

William  A.  Foster 


DOWN  AROUND  THE  RIVER 

Noon-Time  an'  June-time,  down  around  the  river! 
Have  to  f urse  with  'Lizey  Ann — ^but  lawzy !    I  f er- 

give  her! 
Drives  me  off  the  place,  an'  says  'at  all  'at  she's 

a-wishin', 
Land  o'  gracious!  time'll  come  I'll  git  enough  o* 

fishinM 
Little  Dave,  a-choppin'  wood,  never  'pears  to  notice ; 
Don't  know  where  she's  hid  his  hat,  er  keerin*  where 

his  coat  is, — 
Speculatin',  more'n  like,  he  hain't  a-goin'  to  mind 

me, 
An'  guessin'  where,  say  twelve  o'clock,  a  feller'd 

likely  find  me! 

Noon-time  an'  June-time,  down  around  the  river! 
Clean  out  o'  sight  o'  home,  an'  skulkin'  under  kiv- 

ver 
Of  the  sycamores,  jack-oaks,  an'  swamp-ash  an* 

ellum — 
Idies  all  so  jumbled,  up,  you  kin  hardly  tell  'em ! — 
Tired,  you  know,  but  lovin'  it,  an'  smilin'  jes'  to 

think  'at 
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Any  sweeter  tiredness  you'd  fairly  want  to  drink  it! 
Tired  o*  fishin' — ^tired  o*  fun — line  out  slack  an' 

slacker — 
All  you  want  in  all  the  world's  a  little  more  to- 

backer ! 

Hungry,  but  a-hidin'  it,  er  jes*  a-not  a-keerin* : — 

Kingfisher,  gittin'  up  an'  skootin'  out  o'  hearin* ; 

Snipes  on  the  t'other  side,  where  the  County  Ditch 
is, 

Wadin'  up  an'  down  the  aidge  like  they'd  rolled 
their  britches ! 

Old  turkle  on  the  root  kindo-sorto  drappin' 

Intoo  th'  worter  like  he  don't  know  how  it  happen ! 

Worter,  shade  an'  all  so  mixed,  don't  know  which 
you'd  orter 

Say ;  th'  worter  in  the  shadder — shadder  in  the  wor- 
ter! 

Somebody  hollerin' — 'way  around  the  bend  in 
Upper  Fork — wher'  yer  eye  kin  jes'  ketch  the  endin' 
Of   the   shiney   wedge   o*   wake   some   muss-rat's 

a-makin' 
With  that  pesky  nose  o'  his !    Then  a  smiff  o'  bacon, 
Corn-bre'd  an'  'dock-greens — an'  little  Dave  a-shin- 

nin' 
'Crost  the  rocks  an'  mussel-shells,  a-limpin'  an' 

a-grinnin', 
With  yer  dinner  f er  ye,  an'  a  blessin'  from  the  giver, 
Noon-time  an'  June-time  down  around  the  river! 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 


A  RHYME  OF  LITTLE  FISHES 

For  even  little  fishes  let 

The  Red  Gods  have  your  thanks. 
Though  all  you  want  you  do  not  get, 

Rejoice  you  don't  draw  blanks. 

For  better  men  than  you,  by  far, 

Have  fished  the  whole  day  through — 

Yea,  fished  like — what  someone  called  war — 
And  caught  far  less  than  you. 

Tomorrow  can't  bring  luck  more  bad 

To  you,  and  anyway 
You  should  be  glad  that  you  have  had 

A  chance  to  fish  today. 

So  e'en  for  little  fishes  give 

The  gods  your  hearty  praise — 
That  they,  in  turn,  may  let  you  live 

A  heap  more  fishing  days ! 

C.  L.  GiLMAN 


MY  FAVORITE  BOOK 

Of  all  books  in  my  library,  the  one  I  cherish  most 
Is  a  book  of  ringing  poems,  and  I  read  them  o'er 
and  o'er  ; 
They  sing  to  me  of  the  woodland,  they  whisper  of 
the  coast, 
When  I  watched  the  sounding  river  dash  its  wa- 
ters on  the  shore. 

Tis  a  fly-book,  old  and  battered,  and  to  its  covers 
cling 
The  scales  of  good  fish  captured  in  riffle  and  in 
pool  ; 
And  when  I  part  those  covers,  the  birds  begin  to 
sing. 
And  the  south  wind  on  my  forehead  blows  lov- 
ingly and  cool. 

And  the  low  of  homing  cattle  is  borne  up  from  the 
lea. 
How  the  murmur  of  the  river  is  musical,  yet 
strange. 
For  the  voice  of  running  water  has  ever  been  to  me 
A  monition  of  the  progress  of  that  mighty  law  of 
change, 
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Saying,  "Come  into  the  woodland  while  thy  heart 
doth  still  retain 
Its  buoyancy  and  freshness,  and  breathe  these 
pleasant  airs; 
To  all  men  comes  that  moment  when  nothing  will 
remain 
Of  the  memory  of  the  past  time  but  its  worries 
and  its  cares." 

I  look  into  my  fly-book :  'tis  a  gallery  to  me 
Of  pictures  of  old  places,  old  streams,  old  battles, 
wheh 
The  strong  fish  leaped  and  bounded  in  his  struggles 
to  be  free, 
And  I  fought  him  through  the  river,  past  the 
bridge  and  up  the  glen. 

Thus,  when  weary  of  the  city,  and  tired  of  other 
books, 
I  gaze  into  my  fly-book,  and,  lo !  is  with  me  now 
The  voice  of  homing  cattle  and  the  murmur  of  the 
brooks. 
And  Mother  Nature's  greeting  is  pressed  upon 
my  brow. 

Daniel  O'Connell 


JUST  A  CHANCE— THAT'S  ALL! 

Some  sing  the  praise  of  the  sweet,  shy  trout 

And  some  of  the  bold,  bad  bass ; 
And  some  of  the  salmon  that  leaps  for  the  fly, 
And  some  of  the  tarpon  that  dazzles  the  eye, 

Or  yet  to  the  ouananiche  pass. 

I  sing  the  praise  of  the  whole  fish  tribe, 

The  cast,  the  lure,  and  the  strike, 
Any  kind  that  will  chase  my  dull  cares  away 
And  give  an  excuse  to  play  hookey  today, 
Is  the  kind  of  fishing  I  like. 

Anonymous 


ON  A  BANK  AS  I  SATE  A-FISHING 

This  day  Dame  Nature  seem'd  in  love: 

The  lusty-sap  began  to  move; 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  th'  embracing  vines, 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines. 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Rose  at  a  well-dissembled  flie ; 

There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill. 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 

Already  were  the  eaves  possest 

With  the  swift  Pilgrim's  daubed  nest ; 

The  groves  already  did  rejoice 

In  Philomel's  triumphing  voice. 

The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild, 

The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 

Joan  takes  her  neat-fubb'd  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow, — 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 
The  fields  and  garden  were  beset 
With  tulips,  crocus,  violet: 
And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  looks  gay,  and  full  of  cheer. 
To  welcome  the  new  livery'd  year. 

Henry  Wotton 


WHEN  YOU 

When  you  stop  a  week  at  the  best  hotel, 
And  stay  within  sound  of  the  dinner  bell, 
With  a  can  of  worms  and  a  bamboo  stick 
And   catch   fifty-nine   perch   and   twelve   bluegills 
quick. 

You're  a  fisherman, 

Yes,  sir,  you're  a  fisherman ! 

When  you  start  at  dawn  with  a  box  of  grub, 
And  a  lot  of  minnows  alive  in  a  tub. 
And  fill  the  boat  as  the  swift  hours  pass 
With  a  mess  of  croppies  and  several  bass, 

You're  an  angler, 

Yes,  sir,  you're  an  angler ! 

When  you  hire  a  "pusher"  to  handle  the  oars 
And  cast  every  foot  by  the  weedy  shores, 
Throw  your  frog  through  a  hole  six  inches  wide 
And  get  a  strike  on  the  other  side, 

You're  a  caster. 

Yes,  sir,  you're  a  caster ! 

When  you  strike  the  lake  while  the  fishing's  bad 

And  there's  not  a  decent  fish  to  be  had, 

You  land  a  half-pounder  and  throw  him  back  in. 
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And  return  at  night  with  a  happy  grin, 
You're  a  sportsman, 
By  gad,  you're  a  sportsman ! 

Paul  H.  Woodruff 


AN  ANGLER'S  WISH 

I 

When  tulips  bloom  in  Union  Square, 
And  timid  breaths  of  vernal  air 

Go  wandering  down  the  dusty  town, 
Like  children  lost  in  Vanity  Fair; 

When  every  long,  unlovely  row 
Of  westward  houses  stands  aglow, 

And  leads  the  eyes  toward  sunset  skies 
Beyond  the  hills  where  green  trees  grow ; 

Then  weary  seems  the  street  parade. 
And  weary  books,  and  weary  trade: 

I'm  only  wishing  to  go  a-fishin, — 
For  this  the  month  of  May  was  made. 


II 


I  guess  the  pussy-willows  now 
Are  creeping  out  on  every  bough 

Along  the  brook ;  and  robins  look 
For  early  worms  behind  the  plough. 
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The  thistle-birds  have  changed  their  dun. 
For  yellow  coats,  to  match  the  sun ; 

And  in  the  same  array  of  flame 
The  Dandelion  Show's  begun. 

The  flocks  of  young  anemones 

Are  dancing  round  the  budding  trees: 

Who  can  help  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  as  full  of  joy  as  these? 


Ill 


I  think  the  meadow-lark's  clear  sound 
Leaps  upward  slowly  from  the  ground. 

While  on  the  wing  the  bluebirds  sing 
Their  wedding-bells  to  woods  around. 

The  flirting  chewink  calls  his  dear 
Behind  the  bush ;  and  very  near, 

Where  water  flows,  where  green  grass  grows, 
Song-sparrows  gently  sing,  "Good  cheer !" 

And,  best  of  all,  through  twilight's  calm 
The  hermit-thrush  repeats  his  psalm. 

How  much  I'm  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  so  sweet  with  music's  balm! 
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IV 

Tis  not  a  proud  desire  of  mine ; 

I  ask  for  nothing  superfine; 
No  heavy  weight,  no  salmon  great, 

To  break  the  record,  or  my  line: 

Only  an  idle  little  stream, 

Whose  amber  waters  softly  gleam, 

Where  I  may  wade,  through  woodland  shade. 
And  cast  the  fly,  and  loaf,  and  dream. 

Only  a  trout  or  two,  to  dart 

From  foaming  pools,  and  try  my  art : 
No  more  I'm  wishing— old-fashioned  fish- 
ing— 
And  just  a  day  on  Nature's  heart ! 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


BIN  A-FISHIN' 

Wen  de  sun's  gone  down,  un  de  moon  is  riz. 

Bin  a-fishinM    Bin  a-fishinM 
It's  I's  a-gwine  down  wha'  the  by-o  is ! 

Bin  a-fishin'  all  night  long! 

Chorus 

Bin  a-fishin' !    Bin  a-fishin' ! 

Bin  a-fishin'  clean  fum  de  dusk  of  night 

Twel  away  'long  on  in  de  mornin'  light. 

Bait  my  hook,  un  I  plunk  her  down ! 

Bin  a-fishin'!    Bin  a-fishin'! 
Un  I  lay  dat  catfish  weigh  five  pound ! 

Bin  a-fishin'  all  night  long! 

Chorus 

Folks  tells  me  ut  a  sucker  won't  bite. 

Bin  a-fishin'!    Bin  a-fishin'! 
Yit  I  lif  out  fo'  last  Chuesday  night. 

Bin  a-fishin'  all  night  long ! 

Chorus 
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Little  fish  nibble  un  de  big  fish  come ; 

Bin  a-fishinM     Bin  a-fishinM 
"Go  way,  little  fish!    I  want  some!" 

Bin  a-fishin*  all  night  long! 

Chorus 

Sez  de  bullfrog,  "D-runk !"  sez  de  ole  owl,  "Whoo !" 

Bin  a-fishin' !    Bin  a-fishin' ! 
'Spec,  Mr.  Nigger,  dey's  a-meanin'  you, 

Bin  a-fishin*  all  night  long ! 

Chorus 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 


APRIL  ON  TWEED 

As  birds  are  fain  to  build  their  nest 

The  first  soft  sunny  day. 
So  longing  wakens  in  my  breast 

A  month  before  the  May, 
When  now  the  wind  is  from  the  West, 

And  Winter  melts  away. 

The  snow  lies  yet  on  Eildon  Hill, 

But  soft  the  breezes  blow. 
If  melting  snows  the  waters  fill. 

We  nothing  heed  the  snow, 
But  we  must  up  and  take  our  will, — 
A-fishing  will  we  go ! 

Below  the  branches  brown  and  bare. 

Beneath  the  primrose  lea, 
The  trout  lies  waiting  for  his  fare, 

A  hungry  trout  is  he ; 
He's  hooked,  and  springs  and  splashes  there 

Like  salmon  from  the  sea. 
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Oh,  April  tide's  a  pleasant  tide, 

However  times  may  fall, 
And  sweet  to  welcome  Spring,  the  Bride, 

You  hear  the  mavis  call ; 
But  all  adown  the  water-side 
The  Spring's  most  fair  of  all! 

Andrew  Lang 


THE  TROUT-BROOK 

You  see  it  first  near  the  dusty  road. 
Where  the  farmer  stops  with  his  heavy  load, 

At  the  foot  of  a  weary  hill; 
There  the  mossy  trough  it  overflows, 
Then  away,  with  a  leap  and  a  laugh,  it  goes 

At  its  own  sweet,  wandering  will. 

It  flows  through  an  orchard  gnarled  and  old. 
Where  in  spring  the  dainty  buds  unfold 

Their  petals  pink  and  white; 
The  apple-blossoms,  so  sweet  and  pure. 
The  streamlet's  smiles  and  songs  allure 

To  float  off  on  its  ripples  bright. 

It  winds  through  the  meadow,  scarcely  seen, 
For  o'er  it  the  flowers  and  grasses  lean 

To  salute  its  smiling  face. 
And  thus,  half  hidden,  it  ripples  along. 
The  whole  way  singing  its  summer  song. 

Making  glad  each  arid  place. 

Just  there,  where  the  water,  dark  and  cool. 
Lingers  a  moment  in  yonder  pool. 
The  dainty  trout  are  at  play ; 
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And  now  and  then  one  leaps  in  sight. 

With  sides  aglow  in  the  golden  light 

Of  the  long,  sweet  summer  day. 

Oh,  back  to  their  shelves  those  books  consign, 
And  look  to  your  rod  and  reel  and  line. 

Make  fast  the  feathered  hook; 
Then  away  from  the  town  with  its  hum  of  life, 
Where  the  air  with  worry  and  work  is  rife. 

To  the  charms  of  the  meadow  brook! 

Paul  Waring 


ANGLING  REVERIES 

When  the  trees  get  kinder  yellar. 

And  the  air  grows  kinder  cool, 
And  the  trout  get  kinder  frisky, 

Down  in  yonder  shady  pool. 
You  can  be  darn  sure  it's  Autumn, 

And  the  fishin'  laws  forbid 
Your  anglin'  any  further. 

When  they  clamp  the  legal  lid. 
Yup ;  your  fishin'  days  are  over, 

And  you  might  as  well  decide 
To  put  away  your  tackle, 

And  by  the  law  abide. 
Ah,  yes,  my  brother  Walton, 

I  will  do  as  you  advise. 
As  for  puttin'  'way  the  tackle, 

I  shall  sure  do  otherwise. 
For  the  rod  that's  done  good  service 

The  attic  is  too  base. 
It  is  worthy  of  more  honor. 

And  shall  have  the  chimney-place. 
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Ah,  yes,  my  brother  fisherman. 

You  surely  are  discreet. 
For  at  that  hearth,  on  wintry  nights, 

'Neath  rods  we'll  take  our  seat. 
The  snow  may  swirl  around  the  place. 

May  whiten  all  the  ground; 
But  it  won't  disturb  our  reveries. 

We'll  find  music  in  the  sound. 
Aye,  my  brother  Izaak,  boy. 

We'll  fondle  both  the  rods. 
And  talk  of  summer  outings 

That  were  envied  of  the  gods. 
With  line,  the  leader  and  the  fly. 

That  caught  the  biggest  fish, 
For  one  sweet  vision  of  that  fight 

Will  be  our  only  wish. 
And  when  age  marks  our  locks  with  whit6. 

And  feeble  we  become. 
Then  'round  the  hearth,  we'll  gather  'round, 

'Till  Father  Time  doth  come. 

C.  N.  Ward 


THE  INVITATION 

To  Tom  Hughes 

Come  away  with  me,  Tom, 
Term  and  talk  are  done ; 
My  poor  lads  are  reaping. 
Busy  every  one. 
Curates  mind  the  parish, 
Sweepers  mind  the  court ; 
We'll  away  to  Snowdon 
For  our  ten  days'  sport ; 
Fish  the  August  evening 
Till  the  eve  is  past. 
Whoop,  like  boys,  at  pounders 
Fairly  played  and  grassed. 
When  they  cease  to  dimple, 
Lunge,  and  swerve,  and  leap, 
Then  up  over  Siabod, 
Choose  our  nest,  and  sleep. 
Up  a  thousand  feet,  Tom, 
Round  the  Lion's  Head, 
Find  soft  stones  to  leeward 
And  make  up  our  bed. 
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Eat  our  bread  and  bacon, 
Smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
And,  ere  we  be  drowsy, 
Give  our  boots  a  grease. 
Homer's  heroes  did  so, 
Why  not  such  as  we? 
What  are  sheets  and  servants  ? 
Superfluity ! 

Charles  Kingsley 


THE  RIVER 

Through  sun-bright  lakes. 

Round  islets  gay, 
The  river  takes 
Its  western  way, 
And  the  water-chime 
Soft  zephyrs  time 
Each  gladsome  summer  day. 

The  starry  trout. 
Fair  to  behold, 
Roameth  about 
On  fin  of  gold ; 
At  root  of  tree 
His  haunt  you  may  see. 
Rude  rock  or  crevice  old. 

And  hither  dart 

The  salmon  gray, 
From  the  deep  heart 
Of  some  sea-bay  ; 
A.nd  herling  wild 
Is  here  beguiled 
To  hold  autumnal  play. 
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Oh !  'tis  a  stream 

Most  fair  to  see, 
As  ill  a  dream 
Flows  pleasantly ; 
And  our  hearts  are  woo'd 
To  a  kind  sweet  mood 
By  its  wondrous  witchery. 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


WALTON^S  "COMPLEAT  ANGLER" 

What,  not  a  word  for  thee,  O  little  tome? 
Brown- jerkined,  friendly- faced — of  all  my  books 
The  one  that  wears  the  quaintest,  kindliest  looks — 
Seems  most  completely,  cosily  at  home. 
Amongst  its  fellows.    Ah !  if  thou  couldst  tell 
Thy  story — ^how,  in  sixteen  fifty-three. 
Good  Master  Harriot,  standing  at  his  door. 
Saw  anglers  hurrying — fifty — ^nay,  threescore. 
To  buy  thee,  ere  noon  pealed  from  Dunstan's  bell : — 
And  how  he  stared  and  .  .  .  shook  his  sides  with 

glee. 
One  story,  this,  which  fact  or  fiction  weaves. 
Meanwhile,  adorn  my  shelf,  beloved  of  all — 
Old  book !  with  lavender  between  thy  leaves. 
And  twenty  ballads  round  thee  on  the  wall. 

Thomas  Westwood 


THE  angle;r's  ballad 

Away  to  the  brook. 

All  your  tackle  out  look, 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  fishing ; 

See  that  all  things  be  right. 

For  'tis  a  very  spight 
To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  fishing. 

Your  rod  with  tops  two, 

For  the  same  will  not  do 
If  your  manner  of  angling  you  vary; 

And  full  well  you  may  think, 

If  you  troll  with  a  pink, 
One  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

Then  basket,  neat  made 

By  a  master  in's  trade, 
In  a  belt  at  your  shoulders  must  dangle; 

For  none  e'er  was  so  vain 

To  wear  this  to  disdain. 
Who  a  true  brother  was  of  the  Angle. 
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Next,  pouch  must  not  fail, 

Stuff'd  as  full  as  a  mail, 
With  wax,  crewels,  silks,  hair,  furs,  and  feathers, 

To  make  several  flies 

For  the  several  skies, 
That  shall  kill  in  despight  of  all  weathers. 

The  boxes  and  books 

For  your  lines  and  hooks, 
And,  though  not  for  strict  need  notwithstanding, 

Your  scissors,  and  your  hone 

To  adjust  your  points  on. 
With  a  net  to  be  sure  for  your  landing. 

All  these  things  bring  on, 

'Tis  high  time  we  were  gone, 
Down,  and  upward,  that  all  may  have  pleasure; 

Till,  here  meeting  at  night. 

We  shall  have  the  delight 
To  discourse  our  fortunes  at  leisure. 

The  day's  not  too  bright, 

And  the  wind  hits  us  right. 
And  all  Nature  does  seem  to  invite  us; 

We  have  all  things  at  will 

For  to  second  our  skill, 
As  they  do  conspire  to  delight  us. 
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Or  stream  now,  or  still, 

A  large  panier  will  fill 
Trout  and  grayling  to  rise  as  so  willing; 

I  dare  venture  to  say 

Twill  be  a  bloudy  day, 
And  we  all  shall  be  weary  of  killing. 

Away  then,  away. 

We  lose  sport  by  delay. 
But  first  leave  all  our  sorrows  behind  us; 

If  misfortune  do  come, 

We  are  all  gone  from  home, 
And  a-fishing  she  never  can  find  us. 

The  Angler  is  free 

From  the  cares  that  degree 
Finds  itself  with  so  often  tormented; 

And  although  we  should  slay 

Each  a  hundred  today, 
Tis  a  slaughter  needs  ne'er  be  repented. 

And  though  we  display 

All  our  arts  to  betray 
What  were  made  for  men's  pleasure  and  diet; 

Yet  both  princes  and  states 

May,  for  all  our  quaint  'bates. 
Rule  themselves  and  their  people  in  quiet. 
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We  scratch  not  our  pates, 

Nor  repine  at  the  rates 
Our  superiors  impose  on  our  living; 

But  do  frankly  submit, 

Knowing  they  have  more  wit 
In  demanding,  than  we  have  in  giving. 

Whilst  quiet  we  sit 

We  conclude  all  things  fit, 
Acquiescing  the  hearty  submission ; 

For,  though  simple,  we  know 

That  soft  murmurs  will  grow 
At  the  last  to  downright  sedition. 

We  care  not  who  says. 

And  intends  to  dispraise. 
That  an  angler  f  a  fool  is  next  neighbour; 

Let  him  prate,  what  care  we? 

We're  as  honest  as  he. 
And  so'  let  him  take  that  for  his  labour. 

We  covet  no  wealth 

But  the  blessing  of  health. 
And  that  greater  good  Conscience  within; 

Such  devotion  we  bring 

To  our  God  and  our  King, 
That  from  either  no  offers  can  win. 
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Whilst  we  sit  and  fish 

We  do  pray  as  we  wish, 
For  long  life  to  our  King  James  the  Second ; 

Honest  anglers  then  may. 

Or  they're  very  foul  play. 
With  the  best  of  good  subjects  be  reckonM. 

Charles  Cotton 


HO,  FOR  THE  KANKAKEE! 

Ho,  for  the  marshes,  green  with  Spring, 

Where  the  bitterns  croak  and  the  plovers  pipe, 

Where  the  gaunt  old  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
Above  the  haunt  of  quail  and  snipe ; 

For  my  gun  is  clean  and  my  rod's  in  trim, 

And  the  old,  wild  longing  is  roused  in  me; 

Ho,  for  the  bass-pools  cool  and  dim! 
Ho,  for  the  swamps  of  the  Kankakee! 

A  hut  by  the  river,  a  light  canoe. 

My  rod  and  my  gun  and  a  sennight  fair, 
A  wind  from  the  South  and  the  wild  fowl  due. 

Be  mine.    AlFs  well.     Come  never  a  care. 
A  strain  of  the  savage  fires  my  blood, 

And  the  zest  of  freedom  is  keen  in  me; 
Ho,  for  the  marsh  and  the  piled  flood ! 

Ho,  for  the  sloughs  of  the  Kankakee ! 

Maurice  Thompson 


SALMON  OF  LABRADOR   (Salmo  salar) 

By  the  wild  Canadian  shore, 
By  the  sandy  Labrador, 
By  the  rocky  Mingan  Isles, 
And  where  Anticosti  smiles, 
Numberless  salmon  shoals 
Gather  where  the  salt  tide  rolls. 

Rivers,  streams  of  crystal  clearness. 
Pour  through  that  far-reaching  strand. 

From  the  river-mouth,  St.  Lawrence, 
To  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 

Far  as  where  the  Belle-Isle  strait 

Opens  to  the  seas  its  gate. 

Cold,  those  rivers,  as  the  fountains 

From  the  wilderness  that  flow. 
Cold  as  waters  of  the  mountains 

Gelid  with  the  ice  and  snow. 
There  amid  the  salt  abysses. 

Or  the  river's  spring  fresh  tide, 
Gleaming,  flashing,  leaping,  diving, 

Shoals  of  lordly  salmon  glide. 
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Where  the  river  of  St.  John 

Mingles  with  the  ocean  surf. 
Brown  with  weedy  rocks  and  sand-drifts, 

Green  with  bordering  velvet  turf, 
There  the  angler  with  his  tackle. 

When  the  July  suns  ride  high, 
From  the  dawning  to  the  sunset 

Goes  to  angle  with  the  fly. 

Near  thy  alder-skirted  border, 

Where  the  Rattling  Run  doth  twine, 
He  erects  his  hut  of  branches, 

Branch  of  hemlock  and  of  pine; 
Floors  it  with  the  cedar  saplings 

Fragrant,  soft  as  couch  of  kings; 
There  enjoys  the  forest  pleasures 

And  the  sleep  that  labor  brings. 

Morning  with  its  dewy  freshness, 
With  its  rosy,  smiling  skies; 

Calls  him  to  the  brimming  river, 

River  of  transparent  crystal. 

Where  in  ripple  and  in  eddy. 
Or  in  pool,  to  cast  his  flies. 

Isaac  McLellan 


CASTIN' 

My  mind,  sech  as  it  is,  ain't  nowise  plural, 
Fm  what  they  call  "A  man  o'  one  idee," 

An*  that's  to  set  where  things  is  ca'm  an'  rural, 
An'  cast,  an'  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — maybe ! 

When  daown  the  road  the  city  folks  come  glidin', 
Their  autymobiles  don't  appeal  to  me; 

I'd  ruther  see  braown,  dimpled  water  slidin' 
Where  I  c'n  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — ^maybe ! 

An'  when  f  er  me  the  heavenly  bells  are  ringin', 
I'll  gladly  set  beside  the  Jasper  Sea, 

An'  let  the  other  angels  do  the  singin', 
Ef  I  c'n  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — maybe ! 

Elsie  D.  Willis 


THE  ANGLER'S  POSSESSIONS 

He  has  rods  built  of  greenheart,  of  ash,  and  of  cane, 
And  though  some  may  be  short  and  some  may  be 
long, 

Still  It  is  a  display  he  can  show  when  he's  vain. 
Of  anglers  and  angling,  and  rods  that  are  strong. 

He  has  reels  and  has  lines  of  various  sizes, 

Which  have  aided  him  well  with  salmon  and 
trout ; 
His  children  adorned  are  with  sundry  won  prizes. 
Which  time  and  good  fortune  have  caused  come 
about. 

He  has  creels  and  has  nets  and  has  gaffs  quite  a  lot. 
And  waders  and  oilskins  to  weather  the  storms ; 

He  has  Phantoms  and  Devons  and  split  leaden  shot, 
And  traces  and  tapers  in  many  good  forms. 

He  has  flies  in  abundance — ^his  store  of  delight — 
Encased  in  a  book  which  is  bulky  and  stout, 

Which  can  always  ensure  him  a  leisure  hour  bright 
When  he's  pensive  at  home  or  else  when  without. 
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He  has  boxes  in  number  for  minnows  and  casts ; 

A  selection  of  minnows,  gold,  blue,  and  red; 
Some  lures  made  of  rubber,  a  substance  which  lasts. 

And  sinkers  in  plenty  formed  of  pure  lead. 

He  has  hand-lines  and  bait-cans  for  fishing  the  sea, 
And  the  rods  with  the  rings  of  porcelain  white ; 

Paternosters  with  swivels  and  hooks  that  will  be 
Able  to  hold  any  fish  that  may  bite. 

He  has  baskets  for  lunch  and  has  flasks  for  hot  tea, 
And  luxuries  many  with  sport  fit  to  blend; 

He  has  full  stocks  of  joy  and  of  happiest  glee, 
With  big  share  of  everything  angling  can  lend. 

But,  alas !  all  too  soon  with  his  gear  he  must  part, 
And  leave  it  behind  for  another  to  get; 

And  all  he  can  hope  for  is  that  it  will  impart 
The  silent,  deep  joy  which  he  cannot  forget. 

Erskine  Houston 


WHEN  JENNY  CAME  ALONG 

Fishin'  in  the  river,  an'  Jenny  come  along, 
Apern  full  of  flowers,  an'  singin'  of  a  song; 
"Shame  to  ketch  them  fishes — cruel  'tis  an'  wrong !" 
That  wuz  what  she  tol'  me — ^when  Jenny  come 
along. 

Fishin'  pole  wuz  noddin' — fish  a-pullin'  strong 
Never  had  sich  luck  as  that,  when  Jenny  come 

along; 
Knowed  she  wuz  a-comin',  by  the  blossoms  roim' 

,     the  place; 
Water,  like  a  lookin'-glass,  showin'  of  her  face. 

Wound  up  that  'ere  tackle — let  the  fishin'  go: 
Walked  with  her  through  meadows,  with  daisies 

white  as  snow; 
Wind  a-blowin'  in  my  face  the  bright  locks  round 

her  brow — 
Never  did  like  fishin'  in  a  river,  anyhow ! 

Frank  L.  Stanton 


TROUTING 

With  slender  rod,  and  line,  and  reel, 
And  feather  fly  with  sting  of  steel, 
Whipping  the  brooks  down  sunlit  glades, 
Wading  the  streams  in  woodland  shades, 
I  come  to  the  trouter*s  paradise : 
The  flashing  fins  leap  twice  or  thrice : 
Then  idle  on  this  gray  boulder  lie 
My  crinkled  line  and  colored  fly, 
While  in  the  foam-flecked,  glossy  pool 
The  shy  trout  lurk,  secure  and  cool. 

A   rock-lined,   wood-embosomed   nook, — 
Dim  cloister  of  the  chanting  brook ! 
A  chamber  within  the  channelled  hills, 
Where  the  cold  crystal  brims  and  spills. 
By  dark-browed  ledges  blackly  flows. 
Falls  from  the  cleft  like  crumbling  snows. 
And  purls  and  plashes,  breathing  round 
A  soft,  suffusing  mist  of  sound. 

Under  a  narrow  belt  of  sky 
Great  boulders  in  the  torrent  lie, 
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Huge  stepping-stones  where  Titans  cross! 
Quaint  broideries  of  vines  and  moss, 
Of  every  loveliest  hue  and  shape, 
With  tangle  and  braid  and  tassel  drape 
The  beetling  rocks,  and  veil  the  ledge, 
And  trail  long  fringe  from  the  cataract's  edge. 
A  hundred  rills  of  nectar  drip 
From  that  Olympian  beard  and  lip ! 

And  see!  far  on,  it  seems  as  if 

In  every  crevice  along  the  cliff 

Some  wild  plant  grew :  the  eye  discerns 

An  ivied  castle:  feathery  ferns 

Nod  from  the  frieze  and  tuft  the  tall 

Dismantled  turret  and  ruined  wall. 

Strange  gusts  from  deeper  solitudes 
Waft  pungent  odors  of  the  woods. 
The  small,  bee-haunted  basswood-blooms 
Drop  in  the  gorge  their  faint  perfumes. 
Here  all  the  wild-wood  flowers  encamp 
That  love  the  dimness  and  the  damp. 

High  overhead  the  blue  day  shines; 

The  glad  breeze  swings  in  the  singing  pines. 

Somewhere  aloft  in  boughs  is  heard 

The  fine  note  of  some  warbling  bird. 

In  the  alders  dank  with  noonday  dews 

A  restless  catbird  darts  and  mews. 
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Dear  world!  let  summer  tourists  range 
Your  great  highways  in  quest  of  change, 
Go  seek  Niagara  and  the  sea — 
This  little  nook  suffices  me! 

So  wild,  so  fresh,  so  solitary — 

I  muse  in  its  green  sanctuary, 

And  breathe  into  my  inmost  sense 

A  pure,  sweet,  thrilling  influence, 

A  bliss,  even  innocent  sport  would  stain, 

And  dear  old  Walton's  art  profane. 

Here,  lying  beneath  this  leaning  tree. 
On  the  soft  bank,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  winds  that  visit  this  lonely  glen 
Should  soothe  the  souls  of  sorrowing  men, — 
The  waters  o'er  these  ledges  curled 
Might  cool  the  heart  of  a  fevered  world! 
John  Townsend  Trowbridge 


SPEARING 

The  lake's  gold  and  purple  has  vanished  from  sight 
The  glimmer  of  twilight  is  merged  into  night, 
The  woods  on  the  borders,  in  blackness  are  mass'd, 
The  waters  in  motionless  ebony  glass'd, 
The  stars  that  first  spangled  the  pearl  of  the  west 
Are  lost  in  the  bright  blazing  crowds  of  the  rest ; 
Light  the  torch ! — launch  the  boat ! — for  to-night  we 

are  here, 
The  salmon,  the  quick-darting  salmon,  to  spear. 
We  urge  our  light  craft  by  the  push  of  the  oar 
Through  the  serpent-like  stems  of  the  lilies  near 

shore, 
And  turn  the  sharp  prow  at  yon  crescent-shaped 

cove. 
Made  black  by  the  down-hanging  boughs  of  its 

grove; 
The  meek  eddy-gurgle  that  whirls  at  our  dip. 
Sounds  low  as  the  wine-bead  which  bursts  on  the 

lip. 
On  the  lake  from  the  flame  of  our  torch,  we  behold 
A  pyramid  pictured  in  spangles  of  gold. 
And  the  marble-like  depths  on  each  side  of  the 

blaze 
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Are  full  of  gray  sparkles,  far  in  as  we  gaze ; 
The  loon  from  his  nook  in  the  bank,  sends  a  cry, 
The  night-hawk  darts  down,  with  a  rush,  through 

the  sky. 
In  gutturals  hoarse,  on  his  green  shiny  log 
To  his  shrill  piping  tribe,  croaks  the  patriarch  frog. 
And  bleat,  low,  and  bark,  from  the  banks,  mingle 

faint 
With  the  anchorite  whippoorwilFs  mournful  com- 
plaint. 
We  glide  in  the  cove — let  the  torch  be  flared  low ! 
The  spot  where  our  victim  is  lurking,  'twill  show, 
Midst  the  twigs  of  this  dead  sunken  tree-top  he  hies, 
Poise,   comrade,  your  spear!   or   farewell  to  our 

prize ! 
It  darts — to  the  blow  his  best  efforts  are  bent, 
A  white  bubbling  streak  shows  its  rapid  descent, 
He  grasps  it  as  upward  it  shoots  through  the  air, 
Three  cheers  for  our  luck! — ^the  barb'd  victim  is 

there ! 
Give  way,  boys!  give  way,  boys!  our  prow  points 

to  shore. 
Give  way,  boys!  give  way,  boys!  our  labor  is  o'er. 
As  the  black  mass  of  forest  our  torchlight  receives. 
It  breaks   into   groups  of   trunks,   branches,   and 

leaves : 
Low  perch'd  on  the  hemlock,  we've  blinded  with 

light 
Yon  gray-headed  owl !     See  him  flutter  from  sight ! 
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And  the  orator  frog,  as  we  glide  with  our  glow, 
Stops  his  speech  with  a  groan,  and  dives  splashing 

below ; 
One  long  and  strong  pull — ^the  prow  grates  on  the 

sand, 
Three  cheers  for  our  luck,  boys!  as  spring  we  to 

land. 

Alfred  Billings  Street 


THE  HAPPY  ANGLER 

Below  a  shady  hazel  tree 

An  angler  trimmed  his  flies, 
Singing,  hey  derry !  trout  that  are  merry 

No  longer,  no  longer  are  wise. 

Of  dapper  make  and  ruddy  hue 

'Twas  a  jovial  blade  I  ween, 
With  his  hey  derry,  fresh  from  the  ferry. 

Over  the  meadows  so  green. 

Right  gladsomely  he  eyed  the  stream, 

And  shook  his  wand  anon, 
With  a  hey  derry !    Brown  as  a  berry 

The  winding  waters  run. 

Oh !  well  I  wot  that  jovial  blade 

Is  one  of  the  gentle  band. 
With  his  hey  derry,  trout  that  are  merry 
Swim  to  the  angler's  hand. 
Derry,  hey  derry! 
Trout  that  are  merry 
Swim  to  the  angler's  hand! 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


PISCATOR,  DONT  BRAG! 

Wan  tarn',  mon  pere,  he  catch  a  feesh 
So  beeg  she  look  lak  whale; 

She's  mos'  so  long  as  t'ree,  four  feet, 
From  wan  end  to  her  tail. 

Mon  pere,  he  pull  zat  feesh  rig-ht  up — 

He  lan'her  on  ze  shore, 
An'  zen,  Mon  Dieu!  she  flop  her  tail. 

An'  he  don't  see  her  some  more. 

Mon  pere,  he  brag  some  'bout  zat  feesh, 

Wen  he  go  to  ze  store. 
An'  tell  how  beeg  an'  long  she  vas — 

Bymeby  he  brag  some  more. 

Till  pretty  soon  ol'  man  Brosseau 
He  laugh  an'  say,  "It's  wrong 

To  brag  much  'bout  ze  feesh  you  catch 
'Less  you  bring  zat  feesh  along." 

Mon  pere,  he's  mad,  an'  jump  up  queek. 
An'  bang  him  on  ze  head; 
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'Till  w'en  they  pick  ol'  Brosseau  up — 
By  Gar!  you  tank  he's  dead. 

Mon  pere,  he's  go  to  jail  for  zat. 

An'  he  fine  forty  dol'; 
He's  stay  lock  up  for  wan  long  tarn, 

So  he  can't  go  feesh  at  all. 

Maitland  Le  Roy  Osborne 


FISHIN' 

Jest  fishinM     Yep — don't  care  a  rap 

'Bout  ketchin'  any, 
Been  restin'  awhile — had  a  nap 

An'  drempt  so  many 

Dif'runt  kind  o'  dreams — 
(An'  it  wa'n't  mor'n  a  minit 

I  dropt  off)   but  seems 
Like  those  apple  blossoms 

Droppin'  on  my  face 
Took  me  back  to  years  ago  I 

I  c'd  see  the  very  same  place 
We  boys  went  swimmin'  down  below 

The  gris'-mill   (bull-pout's  there, 
y'know) 

Funny!  how  dreams  work  so  fast 
'Bout  times  'seems  went  so  slow; 

Times  so  far  off — ^back  in  the  past. 
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Then  I  felt  her  hand  brush  mine; 

Plain's  if  I  was  wide  awake! 
'Spose  'twas  jes'  a  blade  o'  grass 

Just  touchin'  me — ^by  mistake. 

She  didn't  'prove  o'  fishin* 

Reckoned  hooks  hurt  'im  some 

Anyway — jes'  finds  me  wishin' 
More  o'  them  dreams'd  come. 

Constance  Fassett  Wilbur 


TO  MY  DEAR  BROTHER  IZAAK  WALTON 

Erasmus  in  his  learned  colloquies 
Has  mixt  some  toys,  that  by  varieties 
He  might  entice  all  readers :  for  in  him 
Each  child  may  wade,  or  tallest  giant  swim. 
And  such  is  this  Discourse:  there's  none  so  low 
Or  highly  learn'd,  to  whom  hence  may  not  flow 
Pleasure  and  information;  both  which  are 
Taught  us  with  so  much  art,  that  I  might  swear, 
Safely,  the  choicest  critic  cannot  tell 
Whether  your  matchless  judgment  most  excell 
In  angling  or  its  praise :  where  commendation 
First  charms,  then  makes  an  art  a  recreation. 
Twas  so  to  me :  who  saw  the  cheerful  spring 
Pictured  in  every  meadow,  heard  birds  sing 
Sonnets  in  every  grove,  saw  fishes  play 
In  the  cool  crystal  springs,  like  lambs  in  May ; 
And  they  may  play,  till  anglers  read  this  book ; 
But  after,  'tis  a  wise  fish  'scapes  a  hook. 

John  Floud 


A  FISHERMAN 

A  lover  of  the  woods  and  streams  and  sky. 
The  quiet  lake  'neath  evening's  level  light 
And  all  of  Nature's  summer  sound  and  sight, — 

Thou  look'st  upon  her  with  a  poet's  eye. 

And  when  from  drifting  boat  thou'st  cast  a  fly — 
To  wait  with  eager  heart  for  sudden  bite 
Where  all  the  depths  of  mystery  excite, 

Thou  still  hast  joy,  though  all  the  fish  go  by. 

And  when  red  summer  suns  have  sunk  to  rest 
And  thy  true  preacher's  work  has  come  again. 

With  tender  care  thou'rt  happy  in  the  quest 
Of  human  souls;  and  with  thy  golden  pen 

Thou  searchest  for  the  good  in  every  breast — 
Still  largely  loving  all  that's  best  in  men! 

Horace  Spencer  Fiske 


ON  A  RIVER  BANK  SO  GREEN 

I  sorter  look  away  off, 
Where  the  sky  is  all  serene, 

An'  I  want  to  take  a  day  off 
On  a  river  bank  so  green. 

Fish,  fish,  fish, 
An*  the  line  a-goin*  "Swish!" 
(Oh,  the  perch  is  sich  a  beauty 
When  he's  fried  an'  in  the  dish!) 

The  trees  like  big  umbrellas, 

Hide  the  hot  sun  from  yer  view — 

Dip  their  green  leaves  in  the  river. 
Till  they  drip  with  crystal  dew! 

Fish,  fish,  fish. 
An'  the  line  a-goin'  "Swish!" 
(Oh,  the  perch  just  fits  the  palate, 
When  he's  fried  an'  in  the  dish !) 

So  I  sorter  look  away  off, 
Where  the  river  bank  I  see; 
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An'  the  Wind  says:    "Take  a  day  off, 
An'  go  loafin'  roun'  with  me!" 

Fish,  fish,  fish. 

An*  the  hne  a-goin'  "Swish!" 
(Oh,  the  perch,  he  is  just  so  purty 
When  he's  fried  an'  in  the  dish!) 

Frank  L.  Stanton 


LAUDATORIUM  CARMINA 

Ad  Isaacum  Waltonum,  Virum  et  Piscatorem 
Optimum 

Isaace  Macte  hac  arte  piscatoria; 
Hac  arte  Petrus  principi  censum  dedit; 
Hac  arte  princeps  nee  Petro  multo  prior, 
Tranquillus  ille,  teste  Tranquillo,  pater 
Patriae,  solebat  recreare  se  lubens 
Augustus,  hamo  instructus  ac  arundine. 
Tu  nunc,  amice,  proximum  clari  es  decus 
Post  Caesarem  hami,  gentis  ac  Halieuticae; 
Euge  O  professor  artis  haud  ingloriae. 
Doctor  cathedrae,  perlegens  piscariam! 
Nae  tu  magister,  et  ego  discipulus  tuus, 
Nam  candidatum  et  me  ferunt  arundinis, 
Socium  hac  in  arte  nobilem  nacti  sumus. 
Quid  amplius,  Waltone,  nam  dici  potest! 
Ipse  hamiota  Dominus  en  orbis  f uit ! 

James  Duport 


WE'VE  ALL  SEEN  HIM 

Have  you  seen  our  Izaak  Walton, 
With  his  bamboo  posed  with  grace, 

And  his  casting-lines  and  flies  around  his  hat, 
But  the  quarters  to  buy  fish  with 
Kept  discreetly  out  of  sight, 
With  the  pennyroyal  to  keep  away  the  gnat? 

Have  you  seen  his  natty  creel,  too — 
A  square  hole  in  its  lid. 

Showing  sandwiches  and  milk  and  lemonade? 
But  his  flask  of  Four  Crown  whisky 
Kept  discreetly  out  of  sight — 
To  prevent  the  influenza,  should  he  wade? 

Have  you  seen  him  lug  his  fish  home, 
And  heard  him  spin  the  yarns 

'Bout  his  fighting  them,  and  pile  up  lie  on  lie? 
But  the  boy  who  sold  them  to  him 
Kept  discreetly  out  of  sight. 
While  he  posed  "a  holy  terror"  with  the  fly? 

Why,  of  course,  you've  often  seen  him. 
And  you've  been  there,  too,  yourself, 
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And  youVe  done  the  great  prevaricating  act; 

But  the  quarters  that  youVe  squandered 

Kept  discreetly  out  of  sight, 
As  youVe  passed  off  whopping  lies  for  solid  fact 

D.  G.  Smith 
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THE  FISHERMAN 

A-many  men  there  be  that  go, 
Free-booted,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
Athwart  God's  open,  sun-kissed  ways, 
Their  hearts  overbrimming  with  the  praise 
Of  all  the  wilding  things  that  are 
Beneath  the  steadfast  sun  and  star; 
And  foremost  of  this  roving  clan 
I  love  the  ardent  fisherman ! 

He  carries  still  within  his  breast 
An  incommunicable  zest 
A  fervour  that  may  never  tire, 
A  flame  unwavering,  a  desire 
Unquenchable  as  is  the  dawn, 
That  leads  him  on  and  ever  on ; 
And  though  he's  fain  of  spoil,  at  root 
His  primal  passion  is  pursuit ! 

His  pulses  throb  and  thrill  to  feel 
The  vibrant  whirring  of  his  reel; 
Elation  fills  him  when  he  spies 
Upon  his  line  the  gleaming  prize ; 
Yet  when  the  sunset  embers  burn 
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■\  •  .  Lo^,ijitbe.  twilight's  purple  urn, 
And  he  has  no  reward  to  show, 
Is  he  dark-browed  and  doleful?    No! 

Another  day,  another  hour, 
Fortune  may  yield  her  shining  shower ! 
Still  in  his  bosom  bides  the  lure 
As  fixed  as  is  the  cynosure. 
It  is  the  striving,  not  the  gain, 
That  lifts  us  to  the  loftiest  plane ; 
The  quest,  although  we  miss  the  goal, 
That  stays  the  fibre  of  the  soul ! 

And  so,  whatever  his  class  or  clan, 
I  love  the  ardent  fisherman! 

Clinton  Scollard 


FLY  CASTING 

A  sport  that  lures  the  angler  on 
Amid  the  silvery  glint  and  gleam 

Of  eddy  cool,  or  silent  pool 
Along  the  shady  fishing  stream. 

The  pastime  with  a  thousand  thrills, 
Where  in  their  haunts  the  gamey  bass 

Bring  keen  delight  to  speed  the  flight 
Of  golden  hours  that  swiftly  pass. 

A  pleasure  that  revives  the  soul 

Depressed  by  work  and  worry's  sting, 

For  near  the  gleams  of  rippling  streams 
Cares  take  their  flight  and  Joy  is  king! 

George  B.  Staff 


WHEN  THIS  OLD  ROD  WAS  NEW 

When  this  old  rod  was  new, 

Twas  in  the  vanished  time, 
When  step  was  light  and  eye  was  bright, 

And  youth  was  in  its  prime. 
Oh!  bright  were  then  the  skies 

In  the  glory  of  the  dawn, 
When  the  dews  that  gemm*d  the  grass 

Shone  in  the  rosy  morn. 

Then  oped  the  garden  gate, 

And  down  the  bowery  lane. 
Hedged  in  with  elm  and  chestnut, 

My  hasty  path  was  ta'en 
And  to  the  brawling  brooks 

That  thro*  the  meadows  twine 
I  hurried  fast,  with  heart  elate, 

With  the  new  rod  and  line. 

When  this  old  rod  was  new, 
Full  oft  by  the  mill-dam  edge. 

Where  the  water-lilies  grew 
And  the  cat-tails  and  the  sedge. 
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I  stood  on  the  bank,  and  threw 
My  line  for  the  perch  and  bream. 

In  the  cool,  transparent  stream — 
When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

And  up  where  the  mountain  brook 

Pour'd  swift  over  stone  and  sand, 
Over  yellow  sand  and  crystal  stone 

I've  stood  with  this  rod  in  hand. 
Then,  where  the  dark  eddies  whirl'd, 

In  the  shadow  of  pine  and  yew, 
I  cast  my  silken  tackle — 

When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

I  knew  that  under  the  bank, 

Where  deep  was  the  pool  scoop*d  out. 
Where  the  black  tree-roots  were  hidden. 

There  lurk'd  the  spotted  trout. 
Then  cautious  and  muffled  my  step. 

And  skilful  the  cast  that  I  threw, 
And  glorious  the  captive  prizes — 

When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

And  oft  on  the  ocean  border. 

Where  the  salt  sea-surges  beat. 
On  weedy  and  slippery  boulder, 

Have  I  stood  my  daring  feet ; 
And  there  from  profound  abysses 
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The  bass  from  their  caves  I  drew, 
Rejoicing  in  my  triumphs — 
When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

And  now  that  the  silver  circlet 

Of  Time  on  my  head  is  laid, 
And  years  with  their  wintry  blossoms 

My  furrow'd  brow  invade, 
I  still  by  the  brook  and  the  seaside, 

Those  early  sports  renew. 
And  find  the  sport  as  pleasant 

As  when  this  old  rod  was  new. 

Isaac  McLellan 


THE  ANGLER'S  INVITATION 

Come  when  the  leaf  comes,  angle  with  me, 
Come  when  the  bee  hums  over  the  lea, 

Come  with  the  wild  flowers — 

Come  with  the  mild  showers — 
Come  when  the  singing  bird  calleth  for  thee! 

Then  to  the  stream  side  gladly  we'll  hie. 
Where  the  grey  trout  glide  silently  by, 

Or  in  some  still  place 

Over  the  hill  face 
Hurrying  onward,  drop  the  light  fly. 

Then,  when  the  dew  falls,  homeward  we'll  speed 
To  our  own  loved  walls  down  on  the  mead, 

There,  by  the  bright  hearth. 

Holding  our  night  mirth, 
We'll  drink  to  sweet  friendship  in  need  and  in  deed ! 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


SALMON 

I 

The  fish  are  in  the  river 
Where  it  cuts  the  greening  hills; 
And  the  murmur  of  the  water 
With  its  precious  secret  thrills. 
The  call  to  nature's  dearest 
Goes  forth  throughout  the  land- 
"Get  your  rod  and  tackle  ready 
For  the  salmon  are  on  hand." 


The  pool  is  hoarding  treasure 
Where  the  rapid  fails  to  slack. 
See  the  swirl  upon  the  water! 
There  a  big  one  showed  his  back. 
Hear  the  poles  grit  on  the  gravel 
As  the  boat  is  forced  along! 
All  the  voices  of  the  river 
Sound  the  salmon  fisher's  song. 
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ni 

The  spray  is  wildly  scattered 
And  the  silver  lightning  gleams 
As  the  king  of  fish  leaps  upward 
From  the  rainbow-riven  streams. 
Get  your  Jocks  and  Silver  Doctors, 
Dose,  and  Dusty  Millers,  too. 
And  hasten  to  the  river 
For  the  North  is  calling  you 

To  the  click,  click,  clack, 

And  the  rick — a — ^t — tack. 

And  the  whirr  of  the  running  reel 

As  the  line  rips  out. 

Banishing  doubt — 

A  big  one,  by  the  "feel." 

Dean  Sage 


THE  HIDDEN  POOL 

High  in  the  Sierras,  where  the  pines 

Drop  their  cones  by  the  rock-ribb'd  stream, 

Under  a  tangle  of  ferns  and  vines, 
There  lies  a  pool  where  the  brook  trout  teem. 

'Tis  rimm'd  by  willows  and  alders  green. 
And  banked  by  boulders  and  golden  sand ; 

Dark  it  lies,  and  it  hides  unseen, 
Waiting  the  cast  of  the  master  hand. 

And  often  a  buck  at  eventide 

Mirrors  his  crest  in  the  crystal  pool. 

To  see  himself  in  his  antler'd  pride 
And  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  alders  cool. 

And  sometimes,  too,  a  shy  black  bear, 
Nosing  about  for  a  choice  tidbit, 

Will  come  to  feast  on  the  berries  there. 
For  he  knows  the  pool  and  the  joys  of  it. 

And  beyond  the  pool,  above,  below, 
The  wild  rose  buds  and  blooms  and  fades. 
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And  the  flaunting  tiger  lilies  blow 
In  this,  the  fairest  of  sylvan  glades. 

I  don't  know  where,  by  a  rule  and  line, 

(Though  you  scale  the  peaks  and  wade  the 
stream), 

To  tell  you  to  find  this  pool  of  mine, 
For  I  think  myself  it  is  just  a  dream. 

But  high  in  the  Sierras,  where  the  pines 
Drop  their  cones  down  the  mountain-side. 

Under  the  tangled  wild  grapevines. 

There  lies  a  pool  where  the  big  trout  hide. 
Robert  Erskine  Ross 


SONG 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love: 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 
Of  golden  sands,  and  crystal  brooks; 
With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

There  will  the  river  whispering  run, 
Warm'd  by  the  eyes  more  than  the  sun; 
And  there,  the  enamel'd  fish  will  stay, 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray. 

When  thou  wilt  swim  in  that  live  bath — 
Each  fish,  which  every  channel  hath, 
Most  am'rously  to  thee  will  swim, 
Gladder  to  catch  thee  than  thou  him. 

If  thou  to  be  so  seen  be'st  loath, 
By  sun,  or  moon — thou  dark'nest  both; 
And  if  mine  eyes  have  leave  to  see, 
I  need  not  their  light,  having  thee. 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds. 
And  cut  their  legs  with  shells  and  weeds; 
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Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset 

With  strangling  snares,  or  windowy  net; 

Let  coarse  bold  hands,  from  slimy  nest, 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outwrest ; 
Let  curious  traitors,  sleave-silk  flies. 
Bewitch  poor  wand-ring  fishes*  eyes. 

For  thee,  thou  need'st  no  such  deceit ; 
For  thou,  thyself,  art  thine  own  bait- 
That  fish  that  is  not  catcht  thereby. 
Is  wiser  far,  alas,  than  L 

John  Donne 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  FISH  LIAR 

Did  you  ever  meet  a  constitutional  fish  liar,  one  who  can 
make  you  believe  a  fish  story  that  you  know  is  not  so?  I 
have  a  friend  like  that.  I  have  fished  with  him  many 
times,  and  without  a  blush  he  can  tell  right  before  me  the 
most  plausible  and  interesting  lies  about  the  fish  he  caught 
on  those  trips  I  ever  heard.    Herewith  his  portrait: 


He  fished  for  chubs  and  suckers  in  his  youth, 

And  early  learned  to  never  let  the  truth 

Spoil  the  story  that  he  told 

Of  their  size  and  shape  and  mold 

And  the  strength  it  took  to  hold 

Them,  till,  in  sooth, 

A  four-inch  chub  would  grow 

In  the  telling,  until,  lo ! 

We  boys  would  think  he'd  surely  caught  a  whale. 

But  when  we  went  to  look 

At  this  monster  from  the  brook 

We'd  find  that  he*d  confined  it  in  a  pail. 

And  he  wouldn't  bat  an  eye 

Or  seem  conscious  of  the  lie 

That  we  boys  would  think  was  damning  of  his  soul. 
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But  would  tell  us  all  again 

How  he  caught  it,  and  explain 

The  bait  he  used  and  how  it  bent  his  pole. 

And  how  he  had  to  yank 

Till  he  got  it  on  the  bank 

And  struggle  till  he  got  it  in  the  pail ; 

And  in  spite  of  what  we  knew 

Could  not  possibly  be  true, 

Our  credulity  it  grew  without  fail, 

Till  what  finally  got  him  by 

With  his  interesting  lie 

Was  the  very  plausibility  of  the  tale. 

In  later  years  he  fished  for  bigger  game, 

But  always  told  his  stories  just  the  same 

About  trout  or  ouaniche, 

Salmon,  'lunge,  pike,  if  you  wish, 

Tarpon,  bass,  or  any  fish  that's  game. 

They  were  all  of  wondrous  size 

When  he  told  us,  and  his  lies 

Were  just  as  interesting  as  of  old, 

But  when  we  asked  the  guide 

Who  was  with  him  if  he  lied 

This  is  just  the  story  that  he  told : 

"I  was  with  him  catching  trout, 

And  I  lifted  that  one  out, 

And  I  measured  it  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail : 

And  I  measured  it  down  through, 
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And  around  and  over,  too, 

And  I  weighed  it  on  a  very  perfect  scale. 

And  I  know  how  long  it  took 

To  play  and  lift  it  from  the  brook, 

And  it  didn't  seem  to  me  much  like  a  whale. 

But  in  spite  of  what  I  know 

Of  its  size,  he  tells  it  so 

That  it  always  seems  to  grow  without  fail. 

And  sounds  so  very  true 

As  he  tells  it  now  to  you 

That  I  will  not  give  the  facts  to  spoil  the  talc.'" 

Now,  the  queerest  thing  about  my  friend  is  this— 
That  he  only  lies  when  telling  of  his  fish. 
Why,  you  couldn't  make  him  lie 
Should  you  try  and  try  and  try 
I  think  he'd  rather  die,  if  you  wish, 
Than  to  state  what  is  not  true 
About  his  friends  or  me  or  you. 
Or  anything  to  ever  harm  a  soul. 
He  is  good  and  true  and  kind. 
With  a  gentle,  loving  mind. 
And  a  great,  big,  generous  heart  as  good  as  gold 
And  when  he  climbs  the  golden  stair, 
And  St.  Peter  meets  him  there, 
Do  you  think  that  he'll  condemn  him  for  his  tales- 
How  he  lied  about  his  trout. 
Chubs  and  salmon,  pike  and  pout, 
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And  made  us  all  believe  them  large  as  whales  ? 

No.    St.  Peter'U  wink  his  eye, 

And  slip  the  sinner  by. 

And  throw  the  record  book  upon  the  shelf. 

And  shake  his  casting  hand, 

And  say  to  join  the  band 

Of  the  chosen  of  the  land. 

The  lucky  elf ! 

And  he'd  say,  "You  cannot  He 

About  your  fishing,  if  you  try. 

I  was  somewhat  of  a  fisherman  myself." 

John  C.  Cosseboom 


THE  AN^GLER'S  SONG 

Once  more  I  tread  thy  pebbly  shore, 
Fairbrook ! 
And  view  the  scenes  I  saw  lang  syne, 
Accoutred,  as  so  oft  before. 

With  tapering  rod  and  silken  line 
And  barbed  hook. 

The  mill  dilapidated  stands; 
And  see 
Its  moss-grown  wheel,  forever  still, 
All  choked  with  weed  and  drifting  sands, 
O'er  which  the  water's  dancing  rill 
Made  melody. 

There,  where  the  overhanging  tree 
Bends  low. 
The  naiad  of  the  brook  to  woo, 
Patient, — from  care  and  trouble  free — 
How  oft  the  fatal  snare  I  threw, 
Long  days  ago ! 

Again  I  angle  in  the  pool, 
Or  troll 
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The  ripples'  murm'ring,  eddying  flow; 
The  while  the  sweet  south-wind  doth  cool 
The  sultry  heat  of  noontide's  glow, 
As  on  I  stroll. 

What  though  successless?     Still  I  fish 
And  wait; 
And  still  the  winding  brooklet  trace ; 
No  happier  pastime  might  I  wish. 
Than  thus  to  tempt  the  finny  race. 
And  meditate! 

Charles  Dexter 


WITH  ROD  AND  REEL 

With  rod  and  reel  the  toiler  plays, 
And  dreams  of  long  vacation  days 
When  he  shall  float  on  grassy  deeps 
And  cast  the  gleaming  lure  that  sweeps 
Athwart  the  hungry  bass's  gaze. 

Once  more  he  scorns  the  careful  phrase, 
The  irksome  yoke  of  urban  ways, 
And  scents  the  joy  the  sportsman  reaps 
With  rod  and  reel. 

He  sees  far,  forest-girted  bays 
Reflect  dawn's  iridescent  grays; 

For  there  he  knows  the  fierce  bass  keeps 
A  constant  vigil — there  it  leaps 
And  takes  the  lures  the  sportsmen  raise 
With  rod  and  reel. 

Ray  Clarke  Rose 


A  LAY  OF  THE  LEA 

Fm  an  old  man  now, 

Stiff  limb  and  frosty  pow, 
But  stooping  o*er  my  flickering  fire,  in  the  winter 
weather, 

I  behold  a  vision 

Of  a  time  elysian, 
And  I  cast  my  crutch  away,  and  I  snap  my  tether ! 

Up  i'  the  early  morning. 

Sleepy  pleasures  scorning. 
Rod  in  hand  and  creel  on  back,  I'm  away,  away! 

Not  a  care  to  vex  me — 

Not  a  fear  perplex  me — 
Blithe  as  any  bird  that  pipes  in  the  merry  May. 

Oh,  the  Enfield  meadows, 

Dappled  with  soft  shadows! 
Oh,  the  leafy  Enfield  lanes,  odorous  of  May  blos- 
som! 

Oh,  the  lapping  river, 

Lea,  beloved  for  ever, 
With  the  rosy  morning  light  mirrored  on  its  bosom  I 
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Out  come  reel  and  tackle — 
Out  come  midge  and  hackle — 
Length  of  gut  like  gossamer,  on  the  south  wind 
streaming — 

And  brace  of  palmers  fine, 
As  ever  decked  a  line. 
Dubbed  with  herl,  and  ribbed  with  gold,  in  the  sun- 
light gleaming. 

Bobbing  'neath  the  bushes, 

Crouched  among  the  rushes. 
On  the  rights  of  Crown  and  State,  I'm,  alas!  en- 
croaching— 

What  of  that?     I  know 

My  creel  will  soon  overflow. 
If  a  certain  Cerberus  do  not  spoil  my  poaching. 

As  I  throw  my  flies. 

Fish  on  fish  doth  rise. 
Roach   and    dace   by    dozens,    on   the   bank   they 
flounder. 

Presently  a  splash. 

And  a  furious  dash, 
Lo!  a  logger-headed  chub,  and  a  fat  two-pounder! 

Shade  of  Izaak,  say. 
Did  you  not  one  day. 
Fish  for  logger-headed  chub,  by  this  very  weir? 
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'Neath  these  very  trees, 
Down  these  shady  leas, — 
Where's  the  nightingale  that  ought  to  be  singing 
hare? 


Now,  in  noontide  heat, 

Here  I  take  my  seat ; 
Izaak's  book  beguiles  the  time — of  Izaak's  book  I 
say. 

Never  dearer  page 

Gladdened  youth  or  age, 
Never  sweeter  soul  than  his  blessed  the  merry  May. 

For  die  while  I  read, 

'Tis  as  if  indeed, 
Peace  and  joy  and  gentle  thoughts  from  each  line 
were  welling; 

As  if  earth  and  sky 

Took  a  tenderer  dye, 
And  as  if  v/ithin  my  heart  fifty  larks  were  trilling. 

Ne'er  should  angler  stroll. 

Ledger,  dap,  or  troll, 
Without  Izaak  in  his  pouch,  on  the  banks  of  Lea; 

Ne'er  with  worm  or  fly. 

Trap  the  finny  fry, 
Without  loving  thoughts  of  him,  and — Benedicitef 
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So  to  sport  again, 

With  my  palmers  twain — 
Ha!  a  lovely  speckled  trout — where's  its  peer,  I 
wonder? 

And  there's  a  dace — ^you  ne'er 

Saw  finer,  I  declare — 
There's— by     all    that's    cruel,    yes — ^there's     my 

Cerberus  yonder! 

Up  go  rod  and  tackle! 
Up  go  midge  and  hackle! 
Hurry-scurry,   down  the  path,    fast   my   foe  ap- 
proaches— 

Wheel  the  line  in  steady ! 
Now  all's  right  and  ready — 
Izaak  makes  a  sudden  plunge  'mongst  the  bleak  and 
roaches. 

Hollo,  hollo,  hollo! 
Will  he  dare  to  follow? 
Over   dykes,   with   flying   leaps — over   gates    and 
hedges ! 

Hollo,  hollo,  hollo! 
Will  he  dare  to  follow? 
No!  I  look  behind  and  see  nought  but  stream  and 
sedges. 
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Oh,  the  pleasant  roaming 

Homeward  thro*  the  gloaming! 
Oh,  the  heavy  creel,  alack !    Oh,  the  joyful  greeting ! 

Oh,  the  jokes  and  laughter, 

And  the  sound  sleep  after. 
And  the  happy,  happy  dreams,  all  the  sport  re- 
peating ! 

rrii  an  old  man  now. 
Stiff  limb  and  frosty  pow. 
But  stooping  o'er  my  flickering  fire,  in  the  winter 
weather. 

Oft  I  see  this  vision 
Of  a  time  elysian — 
And  I  cast  my  crutch  away,  and  escape  my  tether ! 

Thomas  Westwood 


RED   FISHERMAN 

Oh,  oh!    Oh,  oh! 

Above,  below. 
Lightly  and  brightly  they  come  and  go ; 
The  hungry  and  keen  to  the  top  are  leaping ; 
The  lazy  and  fat  in  the  depths  are  sleeping ; 
Fishing  is  fine  when  the  pool  is  muddy — 

WiNTHROP  MaCKWORTH  PrAED 


THE  POMPANO  OF  FLORIDA 

(Trachynotus  carolinus) 

"The  pompano  is  to  a  gourmand  worth  a  journey  to  the 
Gulf  Coast."— S.  C.  Clarke  in  "Fishes  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast." 

Sweet  Southern  airs  and  flowery  blooms 
Of  the  magnolia's  rare  perfumes, 
The  breath  of  rose,  the  violet's  scent. 
In  one  commingled  sweetness  blent, 
Delight  me  as  I  muse  of  thee, 
Fair  Florida,  far  down  the  sea. 

Musing,  I  seem  to  tread  thy  glades. 
The  vistas  of  thy  wood-arcades, 
Where  golden  groves  of  oranges 
Enrich  perennial  flowering  trees; 
And  the  pineapple's  ruddy  cone 
Gleams  in  the  thorny  thicket's  zone; 

I  seem  to  track  the  rivulet's  course 
Far  up  its  tangled  journey's  source. 
To  follow  it  o'er  grassy  meads. 
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Amid  the  jungles  and  the  reeds, 

To  meet  it  where  it  joins  its  tide 

To  spreading  bay  or  river  wide,  ) 

And  take  the  grouper,  trout,  or  bass 

From  ripples  crystal-clear  as  glass. 

But  chief  the  triumph  of  my  line 
To  take  pompano  from  the  brine — 
The  richest  prize  the  angler  knows 
Where  ocean  rolls  or  river  flows. 
A  fish  with  frosted  silver  deck'd. 
With  blue,  resplendent  colors  fleck'd. 
Flavored  more  richly  than  all  schools 
That  haunt  the  shallows  and  the  pools. 

A  bottom-fish,  its  sumptuous  fare 

Crustacea  and  the  mollusk  rare. 

Rich  food  that  makes  the  sheepshead  fish 

To  epicure  a  matchless  dish! 

Salmon  of  sea  and  trout  of  brook, 

Fair  captive  of  the  angler's  hook, 

No  daintier  delicacies  boast 

Than  the  pompano  of  the  coast. 

Isaac  McLellan 


THE  ANGLER^S  DELECTATION 

"I  count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 

The  goodlie  compasse  of  the  loftie  Skye, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  like  burning  gold 

The  flaming  Chariot  of  the  World's  great  eye; 
The  wat'ry  cloudes  that  in  the  ayre  uprold 
With  sundry  kindes  of  painted  collours  flie: 
And  fayre  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head, 
And  blushing  rise  from  old  Tithonus  bed. 

"The  Hills  and  Mountains  raised  from  the  Plaines, 

The  Plaines  extended  levell  with  the  ground, 
The  ground  divided  into  sundry  vaines, 

The  Plaines  inclosed  with  running  rivers  rounde, 
The  Rivers  making  way  through  nature's  chaine 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  pro  founder 
The  surging  sea  beneath  the  valleys  low, 
The  valleys  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely  flowe. 

"The  lofty  woods,  the  forrests  wide  and  long, 
Adorned   with   leaves   and  branches    fresh   and 
greene. 
In  whose  coole  bow'rs  the  birds  with  chaunting 
song, 
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Doe    welcome    with   their    quire    the    summer's 
Queene, 
The  meadowes  fay  re  where  Flora's  guifts  among, 
The  silver  skaled  fish  that  softlie  swimme, 
Within  the  brookes  and  cristall  wat'ry  brimme. 

"All  these  and  many  more  of  His  creation, 

That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see, 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation, 

To  think  how  strange  and  wonderfuU  they  be, 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  thoughts  from  other  fancies  free 
And  whiles  hee  lookes  on  these  with  joy  full  eye, 
His  minde  is  rapt  above  the  starry  skye. 

"And  as  a  ship  in  safe  and  quiet  roade 

Under  some  hiH  or  harbour  doth  abide, 
With  all  her  fraight,  her  tackling,  and  her  load 

Attending  still  the  winde  and  wished  tide, 
Which  when  it  serves,  no  longer  makes  abode. 
But  forth  into  the  wat'ry  deepe  doth  slide. 

And  through  the  waves  divides  her  fairest  way 
Unto  the  place  where  she  intends  to  stay, 

"So  must  the  angler  be  provided  still. 

Of  divers  tooles,  and  sundry  baytes  in  store ; 

And  all  things  else  pertaining  to  his  store ; 
Which  he  shall  get  and  lay  up  long  before. 
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That  when  the  weather  frameth  to  his  will, 
He  may  be  well  appointed  evermore 

To  take  fit  time  when  it  is  offered  ever, 
For  time  in  one  estate  abideth  never." 

John  Dennys 


BY  THE  STREAM 

Where  the  river  seeks  the  cover 

Of  the  trees  whose  boughs  hang  over, 

And  the  slopes  are  green  with  clover 

In  the  quiet  month  of  May; 
Where  the  eddies  meet  and  mingle, 
Babbling  o'er  the  stony  shingle, 
There  I  angle. 
There  I  dangle, 
All  the  day. 

Oh,  'tis  sweet  to  feel  the  plastic 
Rod,  with  top  and  butt  elastic, 
Shoot  the  line  in  coils  fantastic. 

Till,  like  thistle-down,  the  fly 
Lightly  drops  upon  the  water. 
Thirsting  for  the  finny  slaughter, 
As  I  angle. 
And  I  dangle. 
Mute  and  sly. 

Then  I  gently  shake  the  tackle. 
Till  the  barbed  and  fatal  hackle 
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In  its  tempered  jaws  shall  shackle 
That  old  trout  so  wary  grown. 
Now  I  strike  him! — joy  elastic! 
Scouring  runs ! — leaps  acrobatic ! 
So  I  angle, 
So  I  dangle, 
All  alone. 

Then  when  grows  the  sun  too  fervent. 
And  the  lurking  trouts,  observant, 
Say  to  me,  "Your  humble  servant ! 

Now  we  see  your  treacherous  hook!" 
Maud,  as  if  by  hazard  wholly. 
Saunters  down  the  pathway  slowly, 
While  I  angle. 
There  to  dangle 
With  her  hook. 

Then  somehow  the  rod  reposes, 
And  the  book  no  page  incloses ; 
But  I  read  the  leaves  of  roses 

That  unfold  upon  her  cheek; 
And  her  small  hand,  white  and  tender. 
Rests  in  mine.    Ah!  what  can  send  her 
Thus  to  dangle 
While  I  angle? 
Cupid,  speak! 

FiTZ- James  O'Brien 


THE  OLD  MILL  BY  THE  RIVER 

Here  in  the  years  when  life  was  bright 
With  dewy  mornings  and  sunset  Hght, 
In  the  pleasant  season  of  leafy  June, 
In  each  idle,  holiday  afternoon 
I  lov'd  to  wander  with  willow  wand — 
I  lov'd  on  the  river  border  to  stand. 
And  take  the  trout  or  the  yellow  bream 
That  leap'd,  that  glanc'd  athwart  the  stream. 

With  broken  window,  with  hingeless  door, 
Thro*  which  the  slanting  sunbeams  pour ; 
With  leaning  gable,  and  settling  wall. 
O'er  which  the  silken  cobwebs  stream, 
Fast  by  the  river-banks  serene 
The  old  forsaken  mill  is  seen. 

Its  roof  shows  many  a  chasm  and  rent. 
Its  creaking  vane  is  crack'd  and  bent. 
In  and  out  the  swallows  fly, 
Under  the  eaves  their  dwellings  lie. 
The  leather-wingM  bats,  when  day  is  dim. 
Thro*  vacant  rooms  and  granaries  skim; 
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Its  shingles  that  ages  ago  were  new, 
Splendid  with  painters'  lavish  hue, 
Are  faded  now  and  swing  in  the  gale, 
Scarce  held  by  the  loosen'd  rusty  nail ; 
The  clapboards  rattle  and  clank  amain 
In  gusts  of  the  snow-fall  and  the  rain, 
For  the  dust  of  many  a  lapsing  year 
Hath  writ  its  wasteful  chronicles  here. 

The  dam  o'er  which  the  waters  pour 
Is  settling  and  crumbling  by  the  shore; 
The  slippery  logs  and  mossy  stone 
Yield  to  the  current  one  by  one ; 
And  swift  thro'  many  a  rent  abyss 
The  spouting  rivulets  foam  and  hiss, 
And  soon  must  the  crazy  fabric  decay, 
And  the  torrent  sweep  unchecked  away. 
The  water-wheel  so  black  and  vast, 
With  beam  like  a  battle- vessel's  mast 
That  once  would  chum  with  mighty  sweep 
The  boiling  waters  so  dark  and  deep. 
Lies  now  a  wreck  in  humbled  pride. 
Trembling  with  each  assault  of  the  tide. 

Under  the  crumbling,  blackened  wheel 
The  crystal  bubbles  circle  and  reel  ; 
Over  and  under  the  eddies  boil 
Round  molder'd  timber  and  rotting  post; 
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In  many  a  circling  ripple  they  coil 
In  sudden  plunge,  in  wild  turmoil, 
Now  seen  an  instant,  then  quickly  lost. 

Isaac  McLellan 


THE  RETIREMENT 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world !  and  may 

We  never  meet  again: 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day, 
Than  he,  who  his  whole  age  outwears. 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 

Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  do  reign. 

Good  God !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie! 
Lord!  what  good  hours  do  we  keep! 
How  quietly  we  sleep! 

What  peace!  what  unanimity! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion, 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure! 
Oh,  ye  valleys!    Oh,  ye  mountains! 
Oh,  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains. 
How  I  love  at  liberty, 
By  turns,  to  come  and  visit  ye ! 
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Dear  Solitude,  the  souFs  best  friend, 
That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  entend, 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still ; 

For  it  is  thou  alone,  that  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm,  and  quiet  a  delight, 

Is  it,  alone 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write; 

By  none  offended  and  offending  none. 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease! 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displeas:;. 

Oh,  my  beloved  nymph !  fair  Dove ! 
Princess  of  Rivers !  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie, 
And  view  thy  silver  stream, 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam! 

And  in  it,  all  thy  wanton  fry. 

Playing  at  liberty ; 
And,  with  my  angle  upon  them. 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  ever  learn'd  industriously  to  t!y. 

Such  streams,  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show, 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po : 
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The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle-water  all,  compared  with  thine : 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 

With  thine  much  purer  to  compare ; 
The  rapid  Garonne,  and  the  winding  Seine, 
Are  both  too  mean, 
Beloved  Dove  with  thee 
To  vie  priority: 

Nay,  Thames  and  Isis  when  conjoined  submit. 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

Oh,  my  beloved  rocks !  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies: 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure  to  look  down. 

And  from  the  vales  to  view  the  noble  heights 
above ! 
Oh,  my  beloved  caves!  from  Dog-star's  heat 
And  all  anxieties  my  safe  retreat; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  th'  artificial  night 
Your  gloomy  entrails  make. 
Have  I  taken,  do  I  take ! 
How  oft  when  grief  has  made  me  fly 
To  hide  me  from  society, 
Ev'n  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I 
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In  your  recesses*  friendly  shade 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And    my    most    secret    woes    entrusted    to    your 
privacy ! 

Lord !  would  men  let  me  alone; 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be, 
Might  I,  in  this  desert  place, 
Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace. 

Live  but  undisturbed  and  free! 
Here  in  this  despised  recess, 

Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold. 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 

Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old! 
And  all  the  while. 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune's  smile. 

Contented  live,  and  then — contented  die. 

Charles  Cotton 


TO  A  TROUT 

Thou  solitary  tenant  of  my  creel, 

Thou  only  victim  of  my  feathered  hook, 
Though  "skunked"  I  scarce  could  more  disgusted 
feel 

Wert  thou  still  swimming  in  thy  native  brook. 
For  thee  alone  I've  walked  ten  weary  miles, 

And,  what  is  worse,  must  walk  them  back  again ; 
For  thee  alone  I've  crawled  through  stinging  brush 

And  clambered  over  harsh  barb-wire  stiles, 
Slept  troubled  slumber  in  the  ice-cold  rain, 

And  soaked  myself  in  grasses  all  too  lush. 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  slim  and  speckled  mite? 

Scarce  large  enough  to  save  thee  from  the  act 
That  makes  it  crime  for  five-inch  trout  to  bite, 

A  worthy  "speckled  beauty,"  for  a  fact ! 
Where,  tell  me  where,  were  all  thy  sluggard  kind, 

That  I  could  not  inveigle  them  to  rise? 
In  all  the  summer  season  they  will  find 

No  more  persistent  fisherman  than  I, 
No  bait  more  tempting  than  my  high-priced  flies, 

Yet  thou  alone  art  here.    Dost  thou  know  why  ? 
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And  now  my  tired  footsteps  must  I  turn 

Along  that  hilly  road  that  homeward  trends, 
And  spent  and  footsore,  bear  with  unconcern 

The  jibes  and  jeers  of  all  my  loving  friends. 
For  once  they  cast  their  scornful  eyes  on  thee. 

Thou  smallest  of  thy  kindergarten  school, 
They'll  take  a  keen  delight  to  point  me  out. 

For  all  the  mocking,  scoffing  world  to  see 
As  that  weak-minded,  idiotic  fool. 

Who  fished  two  days,  and  only  caught  one  trout. 

T.  T.  Montague 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SPEAR 

I  have  a  new  song  to  sing — 

A  song  of  shallow  seas,  turquoise  and  purple,  gleam- 
ing and  clear  as  glass ; 

Of  quiet  bays  shadowed  by  dark  overhanging  man- 
groves, with  roots  like  spiders; 

Of  jagged  and  water- worn  rock  and  ripples  break- 
ing around  great  heads  of  coral ; 

Of  wide  flats,  brown  and  yellow  over  the  sands 
and  seamed  with  winding  blue  channels; 

Of  the  solemn  figures  and  hoarse  voices  of  the 
herons  white  and  blue; 

Of  blazing  sun,  pale  blue  sky  and  soft  and  balmy 
breaths  of  air; 

Of  emerald  cays,  ringed  with  white  beaches  spark- 
ling like  diamonds 

And  set  in  sapphire,  turquoise  and  amethyst. 

There  the  great  ray,  the  devilfish,  powerful,  swift, 
mighty. 

Tons  in  weight,  spreads  his  huge  black  wings; 

The  sawfish,  broad  and  strong,  brandishes  his  ser- 
rated blade; 
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The  shark,  stealthy,  fierce  and  ravenous,  lies  in  wait 

for  his  prey; 
The  sea  turtle,  longer  than  a  man,  sleeps  floating  on 

the  quiet  waters; 
The  tarpon,  gleaming  in  silver  mail,  leaps  into  the 

sun  and  crashes  back  into  the  sea ; 
The  porpoise  rolls  over  the  waves,  appearing  and 

vanishing  again  and  again ; 
The  stingray  lurks  in  the  shallows,  ready  to  wield 

his  barbed  and  poisoned  lance. 
See  the  light  boat  steal  along,  driven  by  a  noiseless 

paddle ; 
The  standing  figure  poised  in  the  bow,  alert,  silent 

and  watchful ; 
The  heavy  shaft,  barbed  with  steel,  grasped  in  the 

right  hand,  the  coil  of  line  in  the  left. 
Look!  the  keen  eye  catches  the  faint  shadow  that 

tells  of  a  great  fish. 
A  whispered  word,  a  cautious  retreat,  a  circuit  to 

avoid  the  watchful  eyes ; 
A  stealthy  approach,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the  pad- 
dle stops,  the  boat  glides  on  without  sound. 
The  long  shaft  rises  slowly  and  is  poised  for  the 

cast. 

Suddenly  the   spear  flashes  through  the  air  and 

vanishes  in  the  depths; 
There  is  a  wild  rush  through  the  water,  a  fierce 

strain  on  the  line; 
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The  prey  darts  madly  away,  the  barbs  sunk  deep 
in  its  side; 

The  boat  swerves  fiercely  and  races  along,  driving- 
surges  and  spray  from  its  bow ; 

Then  come  minutes  and  hours  of  fierce  struggle,  of 
hope  and  fear,  confidence  and  doubt,  until  at 
length  the  quarry,  exhausted,  yields, 

And  the  trophies  of  victory  are  taken,  honorable, 
witnesses  of  skill  and  endurance. 

Worthy  the  object,  the  slaughter  of  the  fierce  and 
ravenous  beasts  of  the  sea. 

Great  is  the  sport,  demanding  patience,  caution, 
skill,  strength  and  courage. 

The  ignorant  may  scoff  at  it  and  speak  of  it  as 
coarse,  bloody  and  brutal. 

Even  I,  the  fly-fisherman,  in  the  days  of  my  dark- 
ness and  folly,  have  so  believed; 

But  now  I  have  learned  to  know  better,  and  so  will 
others  also; 

And  sportsmen  in  years  to  come  will  rejoice  in  a 
new  pleasure  and  praise  and  extol  it ; 

And  some  may  thank  me,  and  say,  "He  pointed  the 
way  and  I  followed." 

So,  with  full  heart  and  voice,  I  sing  the  first  notes 

of  my  new  song. 
The  devilfish,  the  shark,  the  sawfish,  the  stingray, 

the  porpoise,  the  turtle  of  the  sea; 
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The  light  boat,  the  silent  paddle,  the  watchful  eye, 

the  cautious  stalk; 
The  steady  poise,  the  quick  and  mighty  effort,  the 

arrow  flight  of  the  barbed  lance; 

The  wild  rush  of  the  quarry,  the  sudden  and  fierce 

strain  on  the  line; 
The  surges,  the  flying  spray,  the  boat  half  full  of 

water ; 
The  long  struggle,  the  hope  and  fear,  the  joy  of 

victory,  the  pang  of  defeat; 
The  sport  of  sports,  the  pleasure  of  pleasures,  the 

joy  of  joys,  the  rapture  of  raptures ; 
The  point,  the  barb,  the  socket  and  the  shaft,  the 

harpoon,    the    lily    iron,    the    turtle   peg,    the 

grains — 

I  sing  the  song  of  the  spear ! 

A.  S.  J.  Newberry 


THE  OLD  HOME  HAUNTS 

There's  a  sound  that  rings  in  my  ears  to-day, 

That  echoes  in  vague  refrain, 
The  ripple  of  water  o'er  smooth- washed  clay, 
Where  the  wall-eyed  pike  and  the  black  bass  play, 
That  makes  me  yearn,  in  a  quiet  way, 

For  my  old  fly-rod  again. 

Back  to  the  old  home  haunts  again. 
Back  where  the  clear  lake  lies: 

Back  through  the  woods 

Where  the  blackbird  broods, 
Back  to  my  rod  and  flies. 

I'm  longing  to  paddle  the  boat  to-day, 

Through  water-logged  grass  and  reeds: 

Where  the  musk-rat  swims,  and  the  cat-tails  sway; 

Where  the  air  is  cool,  and  the  mist  is  gray ; 

Where  the  ripples  dance  in  the  same  old  way. 
Under  the  tangled  weeds. 

Back  on  the  old  oak  log  again. 
Back  by  the  crystal  brook; 
Back  to  the  bait, 
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And  the  silent  wait, 
Back  to  my  line  and  hook. 

I  wish  I  could  wade  by  the  water's  edge, 
Where  the  fallen  leaves  drift  by; 
Just  to  see,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ledge, 
How  dark  forms  glide,  like  a  woodman's  wedge, 
Through    driftwood    piles    and   the   coarse    marsh 
sedge. 

And  to  hear  the  bittern  cry. 

Back  where  the  tadpoles  shift  and  sink, 
Back  where  the  bull-frogs  sob; 

Back  just  to  float 

In  the  leaky  boat. 
Back  to  my  dripping  bob. 

Oh,  it's  just  like  this  on  each  misty  day. 

It's  always  the  same  old  pain. 
That  struggles  and  pulls  in  the  same  old  way 
To  carry  me  off  for  a  little  stay 
By  the  water's  edge,  in  sticky  clay, 

To  fish  in  the  falling  rain. 

Back  to  my  long  black  rubber  boots, 
Back  to  my  old  patched  coat ; 

Back  to  my  rod 

And  the  breath  of  God — 
Home — and  my  leaky  boat! 

Frederick  Colburn  Clarke 


THE  FISHER'S  CALL 

The  moor-cock  is  crowing  o'er  mountain  and  fell, 
And  the  sun  drinks  the  dew  from  the  blue  heather- 
bell; 
Her  song  of  the  morning  the  lark  sings  on  high, 
And  hark,  'tis  the  milk-maid  a-carolling  by. 
Then  up,  fishers,  up!  to  the  waters  away! 
Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his 
prey. 

Oh,  what  can  the  joys  of  the  angler  excel, 

As  he  follows  the  stream  in  its  course  through  the 

dell? 
Where  every  wild  flower  is  blooming  in  pride, 
And  the  blackbird  sings  sweet,  with  his  mate  by  his 
side. 
Then  up,  fishers,  up!  to  the  waters  away! 
Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his 
prey. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  walk  at  the  first  blush  of  morn, 
In  spring  when  the  blossom  is  white  on  the  thorn. 
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By  the  clear  mountain  stream  that  rolls  sparkling 

and  free, 
O'er  crag  and  through  vale,  its  glad  course  to  the 
sea. 
Then  up,  fishers,  up!  to  the  waters  away! 
Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his 
prey. 

In  the  pools  deep  and  still,  where  the  yellow  trout 

lie. 
Like  the  fall  of  a  rose-leaf  we'll  throw  the  light  fly ; 
Where  the  waters  flow  gently,  or  rapidly  foam, 
We'll  load  well  our  creels  and  hie  merrily  home. 
Then  up,  fishers,  up !  to  the  waters  away ; 
Where  the  bright  trout  is  leaping  in  search  of  his 
prey. 

William  Andrew  Chatto 


TO  MASTER  IZAAK  WALTON 

Master,  I  trow  *tis  many  a  year 
Since  last  you  fared  a-fishing  here, 
Since  first  you  cast  your  eager  flies 
Athwart  the  streams  of  Paradise. 
And  we,  we  love  to  read  thy  book 
By  placid  stream  and  trickling  brook, 
When  trout  are  scarce  or  winds  are  loud, 
Or  when  the  sky  hath  never  a  cloud. 
But  you  are  in  a  happier  mead. 
Where  fish  are  ever  on  the  feed. 

And,  Master,  these  are  evil  days 
When  scarce  a  man  our  art  may  praise. 
For  some  they  say  'tis  most  unfit 
For  bearded  men  in  peace  to  sit, 
And  watch  a  meditative  hook. 
Or  read  a  cheerful,  pleasant  book. 
When  they  should  to  their  work  be  hieing. 
For  time  is  short  and  all  are  dying. 

And  some  they  hold  'tis  most  unkind 
Around  the  hook  the  silk  to  wind, 
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And  hold  a  fish  with  barb  of  steel, — 
As  if,  forsooth,  a  fish  could  feell 

But  some  there  were  both  stout  and  hale 
Who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. 
Good  Master  Stoddart,  now  with  God, 
Full  well  he  loved  to  walk  the  sod 
On  a  fresh  westering  April  day 
And  see  the  sportive  salmon  play. 

And  the  great  Singer  of  the  North, 
He  loved  by  streams  to  wander  forth ; 
He  hated  not  the  rod  and  line, 
He  called  thee  "Walton,  sage,  benign." 
And  some  there  be  in  London  town. 
Of  bookish  men,  who  often  down 
To  the  green  country  come  to  try 
Their  long-loved  skill  of  fishery. 

Why  weary  thee  with  idle  praise. 
Thou  wanderer  in  Elysian  ways  ? 
Where  skies  are  fresh  and  fields  are  green, 
And  never  dust  nor  smoke  is  seen. 
Nor  news  sheets,  nor  subscription-lists. 
Nor  merchants,  nor  philanthropists. 
For  there  the  waters  fall  and  flow 
By  fragrant  banks,  and  still  below 
The  great  three-pounders  rise  and  take 
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The  "palmer,"  "alder,"  "dun,"  or  "drake." 
Now  by  that  stream,  if  there  you  be, 
I  prithee  keep  a  place  for  me. 

John  Buchan 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  LIGHT 

The  air  is  still,  the  night  is  dark, 

No  ripple  breaks  the  dusky  tide; 
From  isle  to  isle  the  fisher's  bark. 

Like  fairy  meteor,  seems  to  glide, — 
Now  lost  in  shade,  now  flashing  bright ; 

On  sleeping  wave  and  forest  tree, 
We  hail  with  joy  the  ruddy  light. 
Which  far  into  the  darksome  night 

Shines  red  and  cheerily. 

With  spear  high  poised  and  steady  hand. 

The  centre  of  that  fiery  ray. 
Behold  the  skilful  fisher  stand. 

Prepared  to  strike  the  finny  prey. 
"Now,  now!"  the  shaft  has  sped  below, — 

Transfixed  the  shining  prize  we  see; 
On  swiftly  glides  the  birch  canoe, 
The  woods  send  back  the  long  halloo 

In  echoes  loud,  and  cheerily ! 

Around  yon  bluff,  whose  pine  crest  hides 

The  noisy  rapids  from  our  sight. 
Another  bark!  another  glides! 
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Red  spirits  of  the  murky  night! 
The  bosom  of  the  silent  stream 

With  mimic  stars  is  dotted  free ; 
The  tall  woods  lighten  in  the  beam, 

Through  darkness  shining  cheerily. 

Susanna  Moodie 


THE  ANGLER'S  CHANT 

Ah,  the  shriek  of  the  reel,  the  trout-fisher's  reel! 

No  sound  is  so  sweet  to  the  ear ; 
The  hum  of  the  line,  the  buzz  of  the  wheel ! 

Where  the  crystalline  brook  runs  so  clear. 

Here's  a  shade  on  the  stream,  where  the  willows 
bend  down. 

Where  the  waters  sleep  drowsy  and  dim, 
And  there  where  the  ripples  whirl  amber  and  brown, 

The  lords  of  the  rivulet  swim. 

Then  fling  the  light  tackle  with  delicate  cast, 

Let  your  fly  like  a  cobweb  alight, 
A  dash  and  a  splash  and  the  victim  is  fast. 

While  your  reel  sings  a  song  of  delight. 

See,  yonder  a  green-moss'd  boulder  enchecks 

The  stress  of  the  turbulent  tides. 
And  there  amid  bubbles  and  foam-bell  flecks 

The  gold-spotted  brook-trout  hides. 

The  sweet  breezes  blow,  the  morning  sun  shines. 
The  white  clouds  drift  slow  down  the  sky ; 
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Tis  a  day  that  is  perfect  for  sport  with  the  lines, 
For  artistic  cast  of  the  fly. 

Ah,  haste  to  the  shore,  brother  angler,  today. 
On  the  weedy,  gray  rock  take  your  place, 

Where  the  surf,  at  its  base,  makes  glorious  race, 
And,  like  rainbows,  glitters  the  spray. 

Cast  your  eye  o'er  the  blue  expanse  of  sea ; 

How  lovely,  how  grand  is  the  scene! 
The  great  rolling  waves,  now  dusky,  now  green, 

Forever  rejoicing  and  free. 

See  the  flash  of  the  bluefish  over  the  main. 

The  gleam  of  the  bright  striped  bass ! 
Then  the  braided  line  fling,  let  the  reel  hum  its 
strain. 
And  so  the  gay  moments  shall  pass. 

Isaac  McLellan 


THE  BROOK  TROUT 

How  swift  and  srrong  its  waters  glide — 
The  brook — a  clear,  resistless  tide, 
And  slowly  down  the  mountain  side 

The  angler  goes. 
The  soft  air  drifts  through  solemn  pines 
And  dreamily  the  sunlight  shines, 
And  past  the  alders,  rocks,  and  vines 

The  current  flows. 

Above  the  depths  that  now  conceal 
What  tempting  lures  may  yet  reveal 
An  instant  whirls  the  nimble  reel. 

Then  drops  the  fly. 
And  by  the  glancing  ripples  caught 
A  moment,  there  the  line  is  taut. 
And  then,  as  suddenly  as  thought. 

Goes  whirling  by. 

And  where  the  swift  brook  turning  trends. 
Just  as  the  broadening  ripple  ends, 
There  comes  a  tug,  a  thrill  that  sends 
Along  the  rod, 
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A  message  from  the  slender  tip 
From  whence  the  liquid  diamonds  tirip, 
That  violently  makes  it  dip 
And  downward  nod. 

And  then  it  bends  from  tip  to  butt, 
While  through  the  pools  the  ripples  cut, 
And  close  and  closer  yet  is  shut. 

Then  upward  flies, 
As  drawn  from  out  his  pebbly  hold, 
Brightly  against  the  forest  mould, 
Vermilion,  silver,  black,  and  gold. 

The  brook  trout  lies. 

Ernest  McGaffey 


THE  HONEST  FISHERMAN 

He  was  an  honest  business  man 

For  fifty  weeks  each  year; 
His  word  was  good  as  any  bond, 

His  judgment  sound  and  clear. 
He  traded,  bargained,  bought  and  sold 

With  wisdom  broad  and  deep — 
And  when  he'd  spent  an  honest  day 

Retired  to  honest  sleep. 

But  once  a  year  a  madness  comes 

And  seizes  on  this  man 
And  shakes  him  up  and  inside  out, 

As  only  madness  can. 
And  makes  this  good  man's  honest  tongue 

From  Truth's  dull  pathway  stray 
To  babble  weird  tales  all  about 

The  one  that  got  away ! 

Anonymous 


KETCHIN'  PICK'REL 

Some  people  call  it  pickVel  and  some  others  call  it 

pike. 
That  is  all  the  same  to  me,  they  can  call  it  what  they 

like. 
The  name  don't  cut  no  figger;  all  I  care  about  is 

this : 
That  when  you  git  one  on  your  line  it's  seven  kinds 

of  bliss. 

I  don't  want  to  ketch  no  tarpon  that  weighs  a  half 

a  ton. 
And  feedin'  clams  to  sheepshead  isn't  just  what  I 

call  fun. 
Of  salmon  when  it's  boiled  or  baked  I'll  say  that  I 

am  fond — 
But  when  I'm  after  sport  I  fish  for  pick'rel  in  a 

pond. 

I  don't  use  no  fuss  and  feathers  tied  on  those  little 

hooks. 
All  red  and  white  and  green  and  blue  that  come  in 

fancy  books. 
And  multiplyin'  reels  and  sich  don't  cut  no  ice  with 

me 
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Or  dinky  castin'  rods  that  land  your  tackle  in  a 
tree. 

A  chunk  of  pork  or  old  red  shirt,  a  minny  or  a  frog ; 
A  corncob  pipe,  some  good  black  jack,  a  dry  seat  on 

a  log. 
Just  give  me  those  old-fashioned  tools  is  all  I  ask 

or  wish 
Then  if  you'll  come  along  with  me  FU  show  you  how 

to  fish. 

If  you  let  your  frog  drift  over  beneath  that  lily  pad 
Some  old  pickerel  there  may  see  it  who  wants  his 

breakfast  bad. 
You  don't  have  to  do  no  trampin',  or  cussin'  sky 

blue  flies, 
That  you  slam  in  all  directions  but  never  git  a  rise. 

Let  the  pick'rel  do  the  guessin'  while  you  squat  there 

and  think 
And  fill  the  corncob  pipe  again  and  take  another 

drink. 
There  ain't  no  call  for  hurry,  you  don't  have  to  ketch 

no  train. 
For  if  there's  nothin'  doin'  you  kin  hit  the  jug  again. 

By-and-by  your  float  will  wiggle  and  then  go  out  of 
sight 
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That's  the  time  you  git  a  move  on  and  soak  that 

pickerel  right. 
When  youVe  got  him  on  the  bank  you'll  agree  with 

me  in  this : 
That  ketchin'  pick'rel  in  a  pond  is  seven  kinds  of 

bliss. 

Norman  Jeffries 


IZAAK  WALTON'S  PRAYER 

A  crinkling,  sun-specked  stream,  some  kindly  shade, 
A  friend  who  loves  a  chub  or  dappling  trout, 

My  mug  of  barley-wine  when  sport's  been  played, 
A  nut-brown  lass  with  tender-melting  pout. 

Arcadian-homely  hours,  apart  from  men. 
Pursuing  my  sequestered,  gentle  art, 

Making  my  toil  and  pastime  so  to  blend 
That  peace  unruffled  dwells  within  my  heart. 

Fish-dimpled  waters  that  with  slumbrous  croon 
Lap  banks  with  ladies'-smocks   made   fair  and 
sweet. 
Keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  London's  loveless  gloom. 
Let  Walton  lie  at  Severn's  rustling  feet. 

D.  L.  James 


FISHIN'  TIME 

Dig  sum  bait,  it's  time  Fm  fishin',  it's  'bout  time  I'd 

wet  my  line ; 
I  can  feel  it  creepin'  o'er  me  an'  I'm  gittin'  so's  I 

pine! 
When  the  ice  upon  the  big  lake  gits  all  saggin'  down 

an'  wet — 
Dig  sum  bait,  it's  time  I'm  fishin',  an'  it's  time  to 

cure  this  fret ! 

When  the  saw  gits  dull  and  creaky  an'  it  won't  cut 

worth  a  cent, 
An'  I  ain't  got  spunk  enough  to,  in  the  log  make  one 

deep  dent ; 
Then  I  know  that  lazy  feelin' — it  comes  creepin' 

up  my  spine, 
An'  my  mind  it  gits  to  wander,  for  it's  time  to  wet 

my  line! 

I  can  feel  it  stealin'  o'er  me  an'  the  saw  hangs  weary- 
like. 

An'  ambition  gits  to  dyin'  when  I  ought  to  fish  for 
pike; 
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Yes,  for  pike — Gosh,  an'  all  blame  it,  what's  the  use 

to  saw  in  wood — 
When  the  ice  is  out  an'  wiltin'  an'  the  fish  are  bitin* 

good? 

Wish  that  I  could  hold  this  here  saw  quite  as  steady 

as  this  pole — 
Wish  that  I  could  saw  this  woodpile  in  an  hour — 

but  bless  my  soul : 
When  I'm  started  I  git  to  thinkin'  that  the  fish  are 

out  for  bait. 
So  I  lay  my  saw  beside  me — an'  I  sit  me  down  to 

wait! 

Such  a  day — an'  here  it's  passin'  when  I'd  oughto 
be  down  there, 

Sittin'  on  the  bank  a-smilin',  speculative-like  an' 
fair; 

Oh,  this  Toil,  this  Grim  Hard  Slavery,  an'  the  saw 
is  Rusted  Good — 

An'  it  binds  before  I'm  started  in  this  nameless  Bir- 
chen Wood ! 

Oh,  that  I  were  strong  an'  husky — ^with  one  hand 
could  push  this  saw ; 

Heave  away  the  severed  timbers  into  Toil's  wide- 
gaping  maw — 

But  I'm  weak,  an'  I  am  sleepy — I  could  sleep  right 
jvhere  I  sit. 
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While  around  me  flying  fishes  ever  by  me  softly 
flit. 

Oh,  it's  thus  when  spring  is  on  us,  an*  the  sun  is 

warm  an'  high — 
It  is  thus  when  we  are  wishin',  an'  when  fishin'  is 

our  cry ; 
When  the  line  is  dry  and  dusty  and  needs  wettin' 

bad  or  worse 
An'  to  saw  wood  in  the  springtime,  anyhow  is  but 

a  curse ! 

Dig  sum  wums,  it's  time  I'm  fishin',  it's  'bout  time 

I'd  wet  my  line ; 
I  can  feel  it  creepin'  o'er  me  an'  I'm  gittin'  so's  I 

pine! 
When  the  ice  upon  the  big  lake  gits  all  saggin'  down 

an'  wet — 
Dig  sum  wums,  it's  time  I'm  fishin',  an'  it's  time  to 

cure  this  fret ! 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


A  FISHERMAN'S  PETITION 

O  Ananias !    Father  of  all  lies, 
Inspire  me  here  beneath  these  summer  skies, 
While  I  recline  among  mendacious  guys. 
That  I,  too,  may  depict  the  phantom  rise 
Of  that  "lost  fish"  of  most  enormous  size. 

Give  me  the  patience  to  sit  calmly  by. 
While  amateurs  with  veterans  gravely  vie, 
Recounting  deeds  performed  with  rod  and  fly. 
Then  help  me  tell  the  fiftal,  crowning  Lie! 

C.  J.  JUDD 


THE  ANGLER'S  TOAST 

When  men  meet  to  drink  to  those  they  love  most, 
Let  anglers  fill  up  their  cups  for  a  toast. 

Touch  lip  to  no  glass 

To  proud  dame  or  lass 
Who  from  gentle  sport  will  tempt  you  to  stray ; 

But  let  your  cups  clink, 

Ye  anglers,  and  drink 
A  health  to  the  fish, 

To  the  biggest  fish, 

The  fish  that  got  away ! 

You  lured  him  by  craft;  he  fought  you  at  odds — 

In  fair  fight  or  foul,  he  splintered  your  rods. 
Barbed  weapon  of  steel 
You've  oft  made  him  feel ; 

But,  valiant  and  strong,  he  won  every  fray. 
Then  fill  to  the  brim 
And  drink  deep  to  him — 

A  toast  to  the  fish. 

To  the  biggest  fish, 

The  fish  that  got  away ! 
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What  others  you've  killed  with  cunning  and  skil 
You've  never  caught  him  and  never  you  will. 

In  brook,  lake  or  sea 

The  monarch  is  he — 
Ye  anglers,  stand  up  and  due  homage  pay. 

Let  every  glass  ring, 

A  toast  to  the  King ! 
Long  life  to  the  fish 

To  the  biggest  fish. 

The  fish  that  got  away ! 

Norman  Jeffries 


THE  ANGLER'S  DREAM  OF  SPRING 

Arbutus  mauve,  and  lily  white, 
And  rhododendron  flowers  bedight, 

On  winding  banks  are  blooming. 
Sky-gems,  reflected  through  the  night, 
Woo  violets  nodding  blue  and  bright, 

That  sway  by  waters  crooning. 
And  peep  all  shyly  o*er  the  bank 
Beneath  sweet-fern  plumes  tall  and  rank. 

To  thorn-flowers'  cool  perfuming! 
Above,  low  pine-rune  zephyrs  play, 
As  brook-notes  sing,  "Away !    Away  l" 
And  showers  of  seed-pearls  gaily  tossed, 
Are  silvered  by  the  moon  and  lost  ; 

There  bamboo  rods  are  whisked  about, 

While  flies  are  cast  for  lusty  trout. 

L.  F.  Brown 


FISHING  SONG 

Come,  boys,  get  down  your  dusty  poles, 
Your  reels  and  flies  and  lines ; 

We're  off  to  where  the  Brule  rolls 
Among  the  northern  pines — 

To  where  the  sparkling  Brule  rolls 
Among  the  fragrant  pines. 

Before  our  tent  beside  the  stream 

We'll  sit  and  smoke  at  eve ; 
The  nights  shall  pass  with  ne'er  a  dream 

The  days  with  naught  to  grieve — 
Clear  nights  whereon  the  pale  moon's  beam 

Shall  linger  loath  to  leave. 

The  fish?    Alas!  again  must  I 

Confess  I  know  them  not. 
Guides  named  them  all  when  I  was  by 

But  I  have  clean  forgot; 
(Or  else  the  poteen  held  my  eye 

So  that  I  heard  them  not.) 

Enough  it  is  that  I  declare 
Earth  has  no  fairer  scene— 
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No  joy  not  held  in  that  crisp  air 

Deep  in  the  wildwood  green, 
Where  gleams  the  Brule  debonnair 

Her  vineclad  banks  between. 

So  come,  get  down  your  fishing  poles, 

Your  patent  reels  and  lines, 
And  we'll  go  where  the  Brule  rolls 

Among  the  northern  pines — 
To  where  the  sparkling  Brule  rolls 

Among  the  fragrant  pines. 

Frank  Putnam 


THE  BALLADE  OF  THE  BASS 

When  the  dewdrops  bright  in  the  dawning  gleam 
And  the  dimpling  waters  in  beauty  shine  ; 

When  the  breathings  of  mom  with  odors  teem, 
With  my  rod  and  reel  and  a  silken  line, 
And  a  feathered  hook  of  quaint  design, 

I  stand  on  the  bank  in  the  dewy  grass, 
At  the  foot  of  a  giant  Norway  pine 

And  cast  the  fly  for  the  gamey  bass. 

When  smooth  as  a  mirror  are  lake  and  stream. 
And  the  shady  pools  hold  the  quiet  kine. 

With  the  lilies  afloat  in  a  noontide  dream, 
I  lay  down  the  rod  and  reel  and  line 
On  the  shelving  shore,  and  grandly  dine 

In  the  sylvan  shades  that  far  outclass 
The  dwellings  of  man ;  then  lie  supine. 

And  muse  on  the  fly  and  the  gamey  bass. 

When  the  setting  sun,  with  his  crimson  beam, 
Transmutes  the  waters  to  ruby  wine; 

Again  I  return  to  the  glowing  theme — 
The  glory  of  rod  and  reel  and  line; 
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And  there  in  the  hour  of  day's  decline, 
As  the  exquisite  moments  swiftly  pass. 

With  a  joy  that  no  language  can  define, 
I  cast  the  fly  for  the  gamey  bass. 

UEnvoi 

No  joy,  dear  fellow,  can  e'er  be  thine, 
Like  the  curving  rod  and  the  whistling  line ; 
Then  let  us  pledge  in  a  brimming  glass 
The  far-cast  fly  and  the  gamey  bass. 

Anonymous 


COIN'  TO  BITE 

When  the  shadders  thicken  evenin's, 

An*  the  fireflies  kinder  shine, 
An'  the  wind  is  softly  moanin' 

Through  the  hemlock  an'  the  pine ; 
When  the  crickets  are  a-chirpin' 

An'  the  f  rogs'U  croak  at  night. 
Then  you'd  best  be  gittin*  ready — 

For  the  fish  is  goin'  to  bite. 

When  it  comes  roun'  time  f er  seedin' 

An'  there's  breakin'  to  be  done 
An'  you've  got  to  put  in  garden. 

An'  a  thousand  things  in  one. 
An'  you  feel  a  kinder  itchin' 

An'  you  can't  explain  it  quite, 
Then  you'd  best  be  gettin'  ready — 

For  the  fish  is  goin'  to  bite. 

When  the  days  are  gettin'  longer. 
An'  the  bees  are  mongst  the  flowers, 

An'  the  world  is  lookin'  fresher 
Watered  by  the  April  showers ; 
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When  the  lilacs  are  a-buddin' 

An'  the  crocus  cup  in  sight, 
Then  you'd  best  be  gettin*  ready — 

For  the  fish  is  goin'  to  bite. 

Claude  Hillel 


WRITTEN  UPON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN  "THE 
COMPLEAT  ANGLER" 

While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport, 

Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton :  Sage  benign ! 

Whose  pen,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  line 

Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 

To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 

That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 

Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline — 

He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short, 

To  his  loved  pastime  given  by  sedgy  Lea, 

Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford  brook — 

Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 

The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow-tree; 

And  the  fresh  meads — where  flowed,  from  every 

nook 
Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety  1 

William  Wordsworth 


NORTH-COUNTRY  FLY-FISHING 
(Wet-Fly) 

Let  your  Southron  stand  with  rod  in  hand, 

Fishing  as  in  a  dream, 
In  his  one  green  meadow,  the  morning  long, 

By  his  clear,  still  chalky  stream ; 
But  ever  let  me  in  the  North  Countree, 

Wander  my  burn  beside. 
Where  it  winds  thro'  the  mead  and  the  rocky  gorge, 

And  the  moorland  wild  and  wide! 

No  thresher  am  I  of  the  vexed  air. 

Or  your  quiet  mantling  pools, 
Who  stands  for  an  hour  on  the  same  green  sod, 

*Mid  a  crowd  of  gaping  fools. 
Changing  each  little  failing  fly. 

Till  all  in  his  book  are  tried ; 
My  one  good  cast  for  a  day  will  last. 

And  on  with  my  wand  I  stride! 

Stretcher  and  dropper,  one,  two,  three,  four, 

With  flies  of  various  hue — 
Meeting  the  taste  of  the  connoisseur 

With  yellow,  green,  brown,  or  blue — 
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I  fling,  with  a  shortened  line,  across 

The  swirling,  eddying  burn. 
Drawing  them  tenderly  toward  my  bank, 

With  a  delicate-handed  turn. 

They  sink  and  they  swirl,  and  I  cannot  see 

My  flies,  but  my  hand  can  feel. 
My  hands  are  the  eyes  that  see  the  rise. 

My  vision  is  in  my  reel. 
Let  the  Southron  look,  like  a  boy,  in  his  book, 

For  his  still-stream,  dimpled  ring, 
*Tis  the  hand  that  can  see  in  the  North  Countree, 

And  hear  when  the  reel  doth  sing. 

I  feel  the  pulse  of  the  burn's  bent  arm. 

Where  it  lies  on  the  gravelly  strand. 
And  under  the  shade  of  the  beechen  boughs 

I  deftly  ply  my  wand ; 
But  most  I  love  the  eddying  pools 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock-toss'd  foam. 
For  the  fat  and  the  fair  of  the  stream  are  there 

For  morning  calls  "at  home !" 

Thus  on  I  go  from  shallow  to  pool. 

And  from  pool  to  shallow  again ! 
And  all  is  change,  and  all  is  life. 

Moor,  meadow,  and  gorge  and  glen! 
Thus  keeping  step  with  my  flowing  burn, 

My  happy  moments  steal. 
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And  ne'er  do  I  pause,  save  when  Tve  cause 
To  add  to  my  filling  creel. 

COTSWOLD  ISYS 


HAMPSHIRE  FLY-FISHING 
(Dry-Fly) 

One,  two,  three!  and  the  wavy  line 

Backward  and  forward  flies. 
Four!  and  there  falls,  as  a  gossamer  light. 

On  the  further  ring  of  the  rise, 
My  gay  quill-fly,  with  her  wings  so  dry, 

And  she  sails  on  the  flowing  stream 
As  a  nautilus  sails  on  a  summer  sea. 

Or  a  fairy  floats  in  a  dream ! 

True  is  the  cast,  and  she  wings  her  way 

In  a  line  as  straight  and  true, 
Thro'  the  widening  rings,  as  the  famous  "line" 

Cuts  the  sphere  of  the  world  in  two ! 
But  oh !  she  has  reached  the  nearer  ring, 

And  is  unmolested  still ! 
And  she  sails  along  with  the  doleful  song, 

"Ah  me,  I  have  failed  to  kill!" 

One,  two,  three !  and  she  falls  again. 
And  she  says  to  Sir  Trout,  "Oh,  pray, 

Don't  let  me  escape  as  my  sister  did, 
Who  passed  just  now  this  way !" 
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But  ah !  that  she  thus  comes  sailing  on, 

Proves  that  the  prayer  was  vain ; 
Sir  Trout  is  at  least  of  doubtful  mind, 

Well,  well,  let  us  try  him  again. 

One,  two,  three !  not  a  shade  of  doubt 

That  the  fly  is  right  to  a  shade, 
Nor  more  like  that  he  is  rising  at. 

Could  any  quill-gnat  be  made! 
So  now,  my  friend,  like  an  auctioneer, 

ril  wait  for  your  little  bid. 
'Tis  going,  going,  going— gone ! 

Ha !  ha !  'twas  well  I  did. 

So  ho !  so  ho !    Don't  hurry  away 

With  my  goods  to  your  weedy  home, 
Like  a  common  thief !  there's  the  bill  to  pay ! 

So  come,  my  beauty,  come. 
So  ho !  hysterics  are  out  of  place ! 

Let  me  lead  you  gently,  so ! 
Ha !  would  you  escape  ?  Turn  back,  my  friend. 

That  isn't  the  way  to  go. 

So  ho !  so  ho !    You're  faint,  I  see, 

And  needing  a  little  rest ! 
Here's  a  nice  little  room  will  fit  you  well, 

In  which  you  may  make  your  nest ! 
Don't  make  such  a  fuss !  lie  down,  lie  down ! 
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That's  better !  come  here  to  me 
On  this  grassy  bank,  and  hear  from  my  lips 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee! 

(CgTSWOLD  ISYS 


THE  ANGLER'S  DELIGHT 

A  rod  in  his  hand  and  brogues  on  his  feet, 
With  waders  adorned,  and  outfit  complete. 
He  is  ready  to  fish  from  morning  till  night. 
And  who  can  compare  with  him  for  deHght  ? 

A  fast-running  stream,  beside  birch  trees  and  firs, 
With  currents  and  pools  where  the  breeze  gently 

stirs 
The  surface  to  carry  the  lure  to  the  prey, 
Which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  day. 

A  rise  and  a  pull,  a  tightening  line, 
A  running  of  reel,  no  words  can  define 
The  thrill  of  emotion  and  pleasure  supreme 
When  angling  is  good  from  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

The  chirping  of  birds,  the  scene  all  around 
Is  full  of  the  peace  which  there  can  be  found, 
And  the  angler,  alone,  finds  solace  and  rest 
Deep-seated  and  full  in  the  depths  of  his  breast. 

Erskine  Houston 


TO  THE  OCCASIONAL  ANGLER 

If  the  times  are  unpropitious  and  you  find  your 
"catch"  of  fishes, 
As  the  sun  is  sinking  westward,  hasn't  panned  out 
quite  the  thing; 
There's  a  method,  "on  the  quiet" — ah!  how  many 
experts  try  it! 
That  may,  despite  your  failure,  send  you  home 
with  quite  a  "string." 

There  are  natives  on  the  lookout  for  the  man  with 
pocket-book  out. 
On  a  fun-and-fishing  frolic,  when  the  fates  don't 
use  him  well ; 
And  he  feels  his  reputation  on  a  slippery,  slim  foun- 
dation— 
They've  a  remedy  convenient — they  have  always 
fish  to  sell. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  they  get  them  ?  Why,  they  snare 

them  and  they  net  them. 
With  the  aid  of  vile  "contraptions,"  which  the 

game  laws  quite  condemn ; 
What  they're  after   is  your  money;   that's  their 

manna,  milk  and  honey, 
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And  the  "modus  operandi"  matters  not  a  jot  to 
them. 

If,  by  look  or  by  suggestion,  you  their  plans  should 
seem  to  question, 
You  are  simply  wasting  time,  my  friend ;  the  truth 
they  cannot  speak. 
Ananias  isn*t  "in  it,"  they  can  tell  more  lies  per 
minute 
Than  that  star  prevaricator  could  engender  in  a 
week. 

Though  of  aspect  dull  and  drowsy,  though  of  locks 
unkempt  and  frowzy. 
Though  of  soiled  and  freckled  cuticle,  and  cos- 
tume rude  and  strange ; 
In  their  frowziness  and  freckles,  they're  as  keen  in 
quest  of  shekels, 
As  the  diamond-decked  deceivers  that  vociferate 
"on  'change." 

In  their  nasal,  jangling  jargon,  they're  the  boys  to 
drive  a  bargain, 
And  their  weird  and  woful  bearing  knocks  ex- 
postulation dumb; 
As  they  swear  in  gibbering  gammon,  they're  the  prey 
of  pinching  famine, 
Though  their  beards  and  breaths  betoken  much 
tobacco- juice  an4  rum. 
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Well,  ignoring  their  devices,  be  prepared  to  pay  their 
prices ; 
For,  with  india-rubber  consciences,  they'll  "salt" 
you  every  time ; 
Promptly  pour  them  forth  your  treasure  (you  can 
curse  them  at  your  leisure), 
At  the  rate  of,  say,  a  dollar  for  a  fish  that's  worth 
a  dime. 

Then,  triumphant,  home  returning,  you  will  gratify 
the  yearning. 
Of  admiring  friends  and   family,  and  thrilling 
tales  you'll  tell ; 
Of  the  deep  pools  where  you  sought  them,  how  they 
"struck"  and  how  you  "fought"  them. 
While  you  picturesquely  pose,  a  perfect  Izaak 
Walton  swell. 

So,  when  cometh  your  vacation,  and,  as  means  of 
recreation. 
You  proceed  to  plot  and  plan  a  piscatorial  "jam- 
boree" ; 
Bear  in  mind  no  bait  nor  tackle,  fluttering  fly,  nor 
fluffy  hackle. 
Will   be   half    so    efficacious   as    the   greenback 
marked  with  V. 

Ed,  Leggo 


OUT  FISHINM 

A  feller  isn't  thinkin'  mean, 

Out  fishin' ; 
His  thoughts  are  mostly  good  and  clean, 

Out  fishin' ; 
He  doesn't  knock  his  fellow  men, 
Or  harbor  any  grudges  then; 
A  feller's  at  his  finest,  when 

Out  fishin*. 

The  rich  are  comrades  to  the  poor. 

Out  fishin'; 
All  brothers  of  a  common  lure, 

Out  fishin' ; 
The  urchin  with  the  pin  an'  string 
Can  chum  with  millionaire  an'  king; 
Vain  pride  is  a  forgotten  thing 

Out  fishin'. 

A  feller  gits  a  chance  to  dream, 

Out  fishin'; 
He  learns  the  beauties  of  a  stream, 

Out  fishin* ; 
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An'  he  can  wtih  hii  loul  in  air 
That  iinH  foul  with  -.rifiih  care, 
An'  relinli  plain  .III'  .iinple  fare 
Out  fiihin'. 

A  feller'i  glad  to  be  a  friend, 
Outflihin'; 

A  tirlpiiV  hand  he'll  always  lend, 

(  )iil  I'f.hin'; 

I  ii<  I'M^iii.  iiinod  of  rod  an'  line 
An*  iky  "•    n.  mm  ig  alwayi  fine; 
Men  <n.i.<  real  dose  to  God'i  deiign, 

(  )nl    Ir.liin*. 

A  frilri  I  ii'i  piniiinpr  gchemei, 

(  )\\\    (rliiii'  . 

I  Ic':.  niii\  hir  V  Willi  his  rlreami, 
( )iit  iiihin' ; 

I  lis  livrrv'*'.  :i  rnnt  nf  tnn. 

Mrs   .  Id  .1       In   Jo    IIk-    Im    .1    lir   i  .11)  ; 

A  feller'i  alwav  •  "•  •  Hv  «n.m. 
Out  fiihin'. 

EixiAK  A.  Guest 


THE  CARP 

(Translatid  by  Duncombe) 

"Of  all  the  fish  that  iwim  the  watery  mead, 
Not  one  in  cunning  can  the  carp  exceed. 
Sometimesi  when  neti  enclose  the  stream,  she  flics 
To  hollow  rocks,  and  there  in  secret  lies ; 
Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  waters  skims, 
And  springing  o'er  the  im  (  mi'l umirrt  swims; 
Now  motionless  she  lic:>  bcuciUi  ilic  Hood, 
Holds  by  a  weed,  or  deep  into  the  mud 
Plunges  her  head,  for  fear  against  her  will 
The  nets  should  drnp  hrr  and  chidr  hrr  r.kill; 
Nay,  not  content  willi  lliis,  ;.li<-  ofi  will  «livc 
Beneath  the  net,  and  not  al.n'  <  .ntrivc 
Means  for  her  own  escnpi*.  Imii  phv  i  il  <• 
On  all  her  hapless  bretlixn  <.f  iIh  i  ,i  . 
For  risinjf,  with  her  bfi<  I.    i.r  iMi  .  ih--  mmi'-.. 
And  frees  the  captive,  witli  r.(ii<  mus  cares; 
The  little  fry  in  safety  swim  iw  .y, 
And  disappoint  the  nets  of  iIk n  expected  prey." 

Vanibke 


SONG 

When  homeward  from  the  streams  we  turn 

Good  cheer  our  sport  replaces, 
There's  Hquor  trembling  in  the  glass, 

There's  joy  on  all  our  faces ! 

We  drink  sweet  healths,  a  merry  round, 

We  talk  old  stones  over, 
And  sing  glad  staves,  like  summer  birds 

Below  their  leafy  cover. 

Thus  cheerily  our  evenings  pass, 
Till  lulled  below  the  quilting — 

We  sleep  our  toils  off,  and  are  forth 
Before  the  lark  is  lilting. 

All  joy  be  with  our  heart's  kin  bold ! 

May  care's  nets  ne'er  entangle. 
Nor  woe  nor  poverty  depress 

A  brother  of  the  angle ! 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


THE  ANGLER 

There  was  a  gentle  Angler  who  was  angling  in  the 

sea, 
With  heart  as  cool  as  only  heart,  untaught  of  love, 

can  be; 
When  suddenly  the  waters  rushed,  and  swelled,  and 

up  there  sprung 
A  humid  maid  of  beauty's  mould — and  thus  to  him 

she  sung: 

"Why  dost  thou  strive  so  artfully  to  lure  my  brood 
away, 

And  leave  them  then  to  die  beneath  the  sun's  all- 
scorching  ray? 

Couldst  thou  but  tell  how  happy  are  the  fish  that 
swim  below, 

Thou  wouldst  with  me,  and  taste  of  joy  which  earth 
can  never  know. 

"Does  not  bright  Sol — Diana  too — ^more  lovely  far 

appear 
When  they  have  dipped  in  ocean's  wave  their  golden, 

silvery  hair? 
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And  is  there  no  attraction  in  this  heaven-expanse  of 

blue, 
Nor  in  thine  image  mirrored  in  this  everlasting 

dew?" 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled,  and  touched 
his  naked  feet, 

And  fancy  whispered  to  his  heart  it  was  a  love- 
pledge  sweet: 

She  sung  another  siren  lay,  more  'witching  than  be- 
fore, 

Half -pulled — ^half -plunging — down    he    sunk,    and 
ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 

(From  the  German  of  Goethe) 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  FEAST 

Of  all  the  gracious  gifts  of  Spring, 

Is  there  another  can  surpass 
This  delicate,  voluptuous  thing, — 

This  dapple-green,  plump-shouldered  bass  ? 
Upon  a  damask  napkin  laid. 

What  exhalations  superfine 
Our  gustatory  nerves  pervade, 

Provoking  quenchless  thirsts  for  wine! 

The  ancients  loved  this  noble  fish ; 

And,  coming  from  the  kitchen  fire 
All  piping  hot  upon  a  dish. 

What  raptures  did  he  not  inspire? 
"Fish  should  swim  twice,"  they  used  to  say,- 

Once  in  their  native,  vapid  brine. 
And  then  again,  a  better  way — 

You  understand ;  fetch  on  the  wine ! 

Ah,  dainty  monarch  of  the  flood, 
How  often  have  I  cast  for  you, 

How  often  sadly  seen  you  scud 
Where  weeds  and  water-lilies  grew! 

How  often  have  you  filched  my  bait. 

How  often  snapped  my  treacherous  line! 
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Yet  here  I  have  you  on  this  plate, — 
You  shall  swim  twice,  and  now  in  wine. 

And  harkee,  gargon !  let  the  blood 

Of  cob  webbed  years  be  spilled  for  him, — 
Ay,  in  a  rich  Burgundian  flood 

This  piscatorial  pride  should  swim; 
So,  were  he  living,  he  would  say 

He  gladly  died  for  me  and  mine. 
And,  as  it  were  his  native  spray, 

He'd  lash  the  sauce — what,  ho !  the  wine ! 

I  would  it  were  ordained  for  me 

To  share  your  fate,  O  finny  friend ! 
I  surely  were  not  loath  to  be 

Reserved  for  such  a  noble  end ; 
For  when  old  Chronos,  gaunt  and  grim. 

At  last  reels  in  his  ruthless  line, 
What  were  my  ecstasy  to  swim 

In  wine,  in  wine,  in  glorious  wine ! 

Well,  here's  a  health  to  you,  sweet  Spring! 

And,  prithee,  whilst  I  stick  to  earth. 
Come  hither  every  year  and  bring 

The  boons  provocative  of  mirth ; 
And  should  your  stock  of  bass  run  low, 

However  much  I  might  repine, 
I  think  I  might  survive  the  blow, 

If  plied  with  wine,  and  still  more  wine! 

Eugene  Field 


MY  LADY  FISHES 

With  reel  and  rod  in  hand 
My  lady  sits  in  the  prow, 
Hope  beaming  on  her  brow — 

Yes,  Fve  seen  that  look  on  land. 

The  line  gives  a  sudden  swish 
And  a  lightning  twist  to  the  tip : 
My  lady,  with  tight-pressed  lip, 

Is  beginning  to  play  her  fish. 

Sometime  on  shore 

I've  seen  that  look  before. 

There  are  flashes  in  the  sun. 

There  are  rushes  quick  and  strong, 
And  the  reel  sings  forth  its  song 

While  my  lady  lets  him  run. 

On  her  face 

There  is  no  trace 

Of  fear 

For  skill  or  fishing-gear. 

Somewhere  and — ^time  on  shore 

I've  seen  that  look  of  confidence  before, 
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At  last  the  line  becomes  less  tight, 
The  rushes  now  are  weak  and  few. 
The  gamey  victim  comes  to  view ; 

He's  almost  given  up  the  fight: 

There's  a  last  quick  flip ; 

But  a  sudden  dip 

Of  the  net,  and  neat, 

Lands  the  fish  at  my  lady's  feet. 

Somewhere  and — time  upon  the  shore 
I've  seen  the  look  of  triumph  that  she  wore. 
Frederick  Getchell 


FISHING 

Maybe  this  is  fun,  sitting  in  the  sun, 

With  a  book  and  parasol,  as  my  Angler  wishes, 
While  he  dips  his  line  in  the  ocean  brine, 

Under  the  impression  that  his  bait  will  catch  the 
fishes. 

'Tis  romantic,  yes,  but  I  must  confess 

Thoughts  of  shady  rooms  at  home  somehow  seem 
more  inviting. 
But  I  dare  not  move— "Quiet,  there,  my  love!" 
Says  my  Angler,  "for  I  think  a  monster  fish  is 
biting." 

Oh,  of  course  it's  bliss,  but  how  hot  it  is ! 

And  the  rock  I'm  sitting  on  grows  harder  every 
minute ; 
Still  my  fisher  waits,  trying  various  baits. 

But  the  basket  at  his  side  I  see  has  nothing  in  it. 

Oh,  it's  just  the  way  to  pass  a  July  day. 
Arcadian  and  sentimental,  dreamy,  idle,  charming. 
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But  how  fierce  the  sunlight  falls !  and  the  way  that 
insect  crawls 
Along  my  neck  and  down  my  back  is  really  quite 
alarming. 

"Any  luck  ?"  I  gently  ask  of  the  Angler  at  his  task, 
"There's  something  pulling  at  my  line,"  he  says ; 
"Fve  almost  caught  it." 
But  when  with  blistered  face,  we  our  homeward 
steps  retrace, 
We  take  the  little  basket  just  as  empty  as  we 
brought  it. 

Maybe  this  is  fun,  sitting  in  the  sun, 

With  a  book  and  parasol,  as  my  Angler  wishes, 

While  he  dips  his  line  in  the  ocean  brine. 

Under  the  impression  that  his  bait  will  catch  the 
fishes. 

'Tis  romantic,  yes,  but  I  must  confess 

Thoughts  of  shady  rooms  at  home  somehow  seem 
more  inviting. 
But  I  dare  not  move — "Quiet,  there,  my  love!" 
Says  my  Angler,  "for  I  think  a  monster  fish  is 
biting  1" 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


THE  ANGLER'S  TRYSTING-TREE 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing! 

Meet  the  morn  upon  the  lea ; 
Are  the  emeralds  of  spring 

On  the  angler's  trysting-tree  ? 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me, 
Are  there  buds  on  our  willow-tree? 
Buds  and  birds  on  the  trysting-tree? 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing! 

Have  you  met  the  honey-bee, 
Circling  upon  rapid  wing 

Round  the  angler's  trysting-tree? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see; 
Are  there  bees  at  our  willow-tree? 
Birds  and  bees  at  the  trysting-tree? 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing! 

Are  the  fountains  gushing  free? 
Is  the  south  wind  wandering 

Through  the  angler's  trysting-tree? 
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Up,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me. 
Is  the  wind  at  our  willow-tree? 
Wind  or  calm  at  the  try  sting-tree? 

Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  sing! 

Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee. 
To  the  flowery  haunts  of  spring — 

To  the  angler's  trysting-tree. 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me, 
Are  there  flowers  'neath  our  willow-tree? 
Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting-tree? 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


THE  BLACK  BASS 

Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

"The  little-mouth  has  little  scales. 
There's  red  in  his  handsome  eye, 
The  scales  extend  on  his  vertical  fins, 
And  his  forehead  is  round  and  high. 

"His  forehead  is  round  and  high,  my  boys, 
And  he  sleeps  the  winter  through; 
He  likes  the  rocks  in  the  summer  time — 
Micropterus  dolomieu." 

Big-Mouth  Black  Bass 

"The  big-mouth  has  the  biggest  scales. 
And  a  pit  scooped  in  his  head ; 
His  mouth  is  cut  beyond  his  eye. 
In  which  is  nary  a  red. 

"In  his  eye  is  nary  a  red,  my  boys. 
But  keen  and  well  he  sees ; 
He  has  a  dark  stripe  on  his  side — 
Micropterus  salmoides." 

Fred  Mather 


A  MODEL  TROUT-STREAM 

There  is  a  spot  where  plumy  pines 
O'erhang  the  sylvan  banks  of  Otter ; 
Where  wood-chucks  build  among  the  vines 
That  bend  above  the  crystal  water. 

And  there  the  blue-jay  makes  her  nest, 

In  thickest  shade  of  water  beeches ; 

A  fish-hawk,  statuesque  in  rest, 

Keeps  guard  o'er  glassy  pools  and  reaches. 

Tis  ther^^the  deer  come  down  to  drink. 
From  laurel  brakes  and  wooded  ridges ; 
The  trout,  beneath  the  sedgy  brink, 
Are  sharp  on  ship-wrecked  flies  and  midges. 

George  W.  Sears 


DARKY^S  RAINY  DAY 

Wen  I  git  up  in  de  mo'nin'  an'  de  clouds  is  big  an* 

black, 
Dey's  a  kin*  o'  wa'nin*  shivah  goes  a-scootin*  down 

my  back ; 
Den  I  says  to  my  ol*  ooman  ez  I  watches  down  de 

lane, 
"Don't  you  so't  reckon,  Lizy,  dat  we  gwine  to  have 

some  rain?*' 

"Go  on,  man,"  my  Lizy  answah,  "you  cain*t  fool  me, 

not  a  bit, 
I  don't  see  no  rain  a-comin*,  ef  you*s  wishin'  fo'  \t, 

quit, 
Case  de  mo'  you  think  erbout  it,  an'  de  mo'  you 

pray  an'  wish, 
W'y,  de  rain  stay  'way  de  longah,  speshul  ef  you 

wants  to  fish." 

But  I  see  huh  pat  de  skillet,  an'  I  see  huh  cas'  huh 

eye 
Wid  a  kin'  o*  anxious  motion  to'ds  de  da'kness  in 

de  sky; 
An'  I  knows  what  she's  a-thinkin*,  'dough  she  tries 

so  ha'd  to  hide. 
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She's  a-sayin',  "Wouldn't  catfish  now  tas'e  mon- 
'trous  bully,  fried?" 

Den  de  clouds  git  black  an'  blackah,  an'  de  thundah 

'mence  to  roll, 
An'  de  rain  hit  'mence  a-fallin',  oh,  I's  happy,  bless 

my  soul ! 
Ez  I  look  at  dat  ol'  skillet,  an'  I  'magine  I  kin  see 
Jes'  a  slew  o'  new-ketched  catfish  sizzlin'  daih  fu' 

huh  an'  me. 

Tain't  no  use  to  go  a-plowin',  f u'  de  groun'U  be  too 

wet. 
So  I  puts  out  fo'  de  big  house  at  a  moughty  pace, 

you  bet. 
An'  ol'  mastaH  say,  "Well,  Lishy,  ef  you  think  hit's 

gwine  to  rain, 
Go  on  fishin' — ^hit's  de  weathah,  an'  I  'low  we  cain't 

complain." 

Wid  my  pole  erpon  my  shouldah  an'  my  wo'm  can  in 

my  han', 
I  kin  feel  de  fish  a-waitin'  we'en  I  strikes  de  rivah's 

san'; 
Nevah    min',    you   ho'ny    scoun'els,    need'n'    seim 

erroun'  an'  grin, 
I'll  be  grinnin'  in  a  minute  w'en  I  'mence  to  haul  yo' 

in. 
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Wen  de  fish  begin  to  nibble,  an'  de  co'k  begin  to 

jump, 
I'se  erfeared  dey'U  quit  bitin',  case  dey  hyeah  my 

hea't  go  "thump" 
Twell  de  co'k  go  way  down  undah,  an'  I  raise  a 

awful  shout, 
Ez  a  big  or  yallah  belly  comes  a  gallivantin'  out. 

Spo't,  dis  fishin'!  now  yo'  talkin',  w'y  dey  ain't  no 

kin'  to  beat; 
I  do'  keer  ef  I  is  soakin',  laigs,  an'  back,  an'  naik, 

an'  feet, 
It's  de  spo't  I's  lookin'  aftah.    Hit's  de  pleasure  an' 

de  fun. 
Dough  I  knows  dat  Lizy's  waiting  wid  de  skillet 

w'en  I's  done. 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 


FISHING 

On  the  cooling  bank 
Patiently  musing,  all  intent  I  stand 
To  hook  the  scaly  glutton.    See !  down  sinks 
My  cork,  that  faithful  monitor;  his  weight 
My  taper  angle  bends ;  surprised,  amaz'd, 
He  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  struggling,  pants 
For  liberty,  till  in  the  purer  air 

He  breathes  no  more. 

William  Somerville 


TO  MY  TROUT  ROD 

Dear  comrade  of  my  blissful  hours. 

New  joys  again  we'll  borrow ; 
If  skies  are  clear  or  weather  lowers, 

We  seek  the  brook  tomorrow. 

Where  you  and  I,  my  comrade  dear, 

Have  wandered  far  together. 
In  many  a  happy  bygone  year. 

In  every  kind  of  weather. 

For  dreary  skies  we  cared  no  rush, 
And  oft  despised  their  warning ; 

And  if  they  smiled,  then  with  the  thrush 
We  trilled  a  song  at  morning. 

And  where  was  care  when  we  were  out 

And  by  the  stream  a-fishing — 
Save  when  we  hooked  the  day's  first  trout 

For  more  we  fell  a-wishing? 

Again,  old  friend,  with  cheery  pluck 
We'll  fling  the  barbed  feather; 

Kind  shade  of  Walton!  grant  us  luck. 
And  we'll  not  mind  the  weather. 

George  Douglas 


I  WANT  TO  GO  FISHING  TODAY 

There's  a  languorous  feeling  and  sultry  air. 

In  office  and  store  and  street; 
There's  a  longing  for  shores  where  the  winds  are 
fair, 

And  cooling  sands  for  the  feet. 
There's  the  swish  of  the  waves  and  the  splash  of 
the  oars. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  call ; 
There's  the  far-away  cloud  that  gently  soars, 

And  the  blue  that  covers  all. 
And,  oh,  as  I  look  from  my  window  high, 

And  watch  the  clouds  at  play, 
There  comes  from  my  heart  such  a  rising  sigh — 

I  want  to  go  fishing  today ! 

I  strive  to  banish  the  thought  of  a  line 

That  leads  to  the  lair  of  the  bass ; 
I  think  of  the  dangers  that  may  be  mine, 

Ere  the  island's  head  I  pass ; 
But,  oh,  that  bare- footed  boy  that  comes 

With  his  rod,  has  stirred  me  again 
And  I  sing  once  more  the  song  that  he  hums 

And  I  long  to  be  in  his  train. 
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For  memory  launched  a  silvery  boat 

On  a  sea  that  is  bright  and  gay — 
The  happiest  man  I  would  be  afloat. 

Could  I  but  go  fishing  today ! 

John  Charles  Shea 


ON  ETTRICK  FOREST'S  MOUNTAINS  DUN 

On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun, 
'Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun, 
And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  soHtude; 
By  many  a  cairn  and  trenched  mound, 
Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound, 
And  springs,  where  grey-hair'd  shepherds  tell 
That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwell. 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 
'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead, 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs. 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide. 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide ; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear. 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear ; 
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Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light. 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears. 

'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale, 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail. 
Whether  at  Alwyn's  lordly  meal. 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel ; 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerily  shine. 
Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care, 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair ! 

Walter  Scott 


THE  SALMON  FISHERMAN 

Near  where  sea  meets  river 

He  wets  his  net — 

World  weight  of  water  laves 

His  floating  domicile. 

Falling  as  Neptune's  lungs  intake, 

Rising  as  they  expel. 

With  barricade  of  oiled  twine, 
Made  taut  from  buoy  to  buoy, 
Along  a  bobbing  horizon  of  corks, 
He  lies  in  eager  wait 
For  silvery  salmon  red. 
In  jumping,  joyous  race 
To  answer  Nature's  urge 
To  propagate. 

Alone,  a  fisher  through  the  night, 

'Mid  crash  of  ghostly  silences. 

Mere  blur  upon  God's  canvas, 

He  seeks  his  futile  soul, 

Nor  asks  for  aught  but  luck 

To  match  his  native  skill  and  gear 
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'Gainst  instinct  unsuppressed. 
Since  birth  of  time. 

Comrade  is  he  to  Caliban. 

Mermaids  pull  his  floats  adown 

With  fish  fresh  captived  by  the  gills, 

To  coax  a  caress  from  his  lips. 

In  vain; 

One  all  absorbing  thing  he  thinks, 

While  beauty's  arrayed  on  every  hand, 

'Tis  this— 

What  is  the  price  of  fish? 

W.  Hamar  Greenwood 


X 


THE  WINDING  STREAM 

A  winding  stream  in  a  wooded  vale 

At  the  close  of  a  summer  day, 
Where,  as  the  light  begins  to  fail. 

The  trout  are  jumping  at  play ; 
And  the  night  winds  wak'ning  amid  the  leaves. 

Whispering  soft  and  low; 
And  the  shadows  deepening  'neath  the  trees. 

Where  the  ferns  and  the  mosses  grow. 

I  can  hear  the  voice  of  this  winding  stream, 

As  it  chatters  upon  its  way, 
I  can  see  the  pool  where  the  waters  gleam 

In  the  fading  light  of  day ; 
And  the  fringing  grasses  are  trailing  there 

In  the  eddies  swirling  by, 
Where  the  big  trout  lurks  in  his  hidden  lair, 

Watchful  and  wary  and  shy. 

Oh,  for  a  touch  of  the  light  bamboo. 
And  the  sound  of  the  spinning  reel, 

And  a  day  in  the  dear  old  haunts  with  you, 
With  a  rod  and  a  well-filled  creel. 
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Oh,  to  escape  the  noise  of  the  street, 
And  the  sight  of  the  hurrying  throng, 

And  breathe  the  air  of  that  cool  retreat, 
Where  the  brook  sings  its  evening  song ! 

Fayette  Dublin 


ANGLING 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade, 
When  cooHng  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead. 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand : 
With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply, 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye ; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roll'd ; 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold ; 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Alexander  Pope 


AN  OLD  FISH  POND 

Green  growths  of  mosses  drop  and  bead 

Around  the  granite  brink; 
And  'twixt  the  isles  of  water-weed 

The  wood-birds  dip  and  drink. 

Slow  efts  about  the  edges  sleep; 

Swift-darting  water-flies 
Shoot  on  the  surface;  down  the  deep 

Fast- following  bubbles  rise. 

Look  down.    What  groves  that  scarcely  sway ! 

What  "wood  obscure,"  profound? 
What  jungle — where  some  beast  of  prey 

Might  choose  his  vantage-ground? 


Who  knows  what  lurks  beneath  the  tide? 

Who  knows  what  tale?     Belike, 
[Those  "antres  vast"  and  shadows  hide 

Some  patriarchal  Pike; 
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Some  tough  old  tyrant,  wrinkle- jawed, 

To  whom  the  sky,  the  earth. 
Have  but  for  aim  to  look  on  awed 

And  see  him  wax  in  girth ; — 

Hard  ruler  there  by  right  of  might ; 

An  ageless  Autocrat, 
Whose  "good  old  rule"  is  "Appetite, 

And  subjects  fresh  and  fat;" 

While  they — poor  souls! — m  wan  despair 

Still  watch  for  signs  in  him; 
And  dying,  hand  from  heir  to  heir 

The  day  undawned  and  dim. 

When  the  pond's  terror,  too,  must  go ; 

Or  creeping  in  by  stealth. 
Some  bolder  brood,  with  common  blow. 

Shall  found  a  Commonwealth. 


Or  say, — perchance  the  liker  this ! — 
That  these  themselves  are  gone; 

That  Amurath  in  minimis, — 
Still  hungry, — lingers  on. 

With  dwindling  trunk  and  wolfish  jaw 
Revolving  sullen  things, 
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But  most  the  blind  unequal  law 
That  rules  the  food  of  kings ; — 

The  blot  that  makes  the  cosmic  All 

A  mere  time-honoured  cheat ; — 
That  bids  the  Great  to  eat  the  Small, 

Yet  lack  the  Small  to  eat  1 


Who  knows?    Meanwhile  the  mosses  bead 

Around  the  granite  brink; 
And  'twixt  the  isles  of  water-weed 

The  wood-birds  dip  and  drink. 

Austin  Dobson 


JUST  KEEP  FISHIN' 

When  a  feller's  feelin'  lazy — when  the  springtime's 

comin'  'round, 
When  the  sun  is  gettin'  friendly — sorter  warmin'  up 

the  ground; 
It  is  then  I  get  the  fever  an'  I  hunt  my  pole  an' 

line, 
An'  I've  got  to  go  a-fishin'  fer  I  know  they're  bitin' 

fine. 

When  the  work  has  all  been  finished  an'  we're  foot- 
loose fer  the  week. 

Then  I  gather  up  my  tackle  fer  a  full  day  at  the 
creek — 

To  sprawl  out  there,  contented,  with  my  old  cob 
pipe  alight. 

An'  smoke  an'  dream  an'  patient  be  while  waitin'  fer 
a  bite. 

I  like  to  land  one  now  an'  then — it  helps  a  feller's 

fame. 
But  if  I  don't  I  make  no  kick,  but  go  on  jest  the 

same; 
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An*  like  all  good  fishermen  when  I  get  home,  I  say : 
"I  hooked  a  powerful  big  one,  but  I  let  him  get 
away." 

Now  when  we're  called  from  this  old  world  to  join 

the  angels'  band. 
I  hope  the  thing  will  work  out  so  I'll  somehow  be 

on  hand ; 
An'  if  the  good  Lord  lets  me  have  the  job  fer  which. 

I'm  wishin', 
I  want  to  find  some  shady  spot  an'  jest  keep  on 

a-fishin*. 

Harry  M.  Dean 


ESOPUS— QUEEN  OF  THE  HILLS 

Shoot  your  blamed  old  Nickatous 
Where  they  soak  you  five  per  day! 

Come  with  me  next  June.    We'll  go  us 
To  a  stream,  not  far  away. 

Where  I  know  each  pool  and  riffle. 
Foaming  rip  and  greeny  deep, 

And  you'll  have  no  need  of  piffle — 
Headed  boob  your  course  to  keep. 

Just  as  daylight  is  a-borning, 

"Colonel"  up  and  yells  until 
Jimmy  brings  the  "morning's  morning," 

Dewy  cold  from  window  sill. 

Then  the  buckwheats — holy  Moses ! 

Piping  hot  and  golden  brown. 
How  we  stow  them,  from  our  toeses 

Up,  until  no  more  will  down ! 

Nectar-like  the  maple  syrup 

From  the  "bush"  up  on  the  hill — 
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How  it  makes  your  tummy  cheer  up. 
(And  no  "extras"  on  the  bill.) 

Then  the  honest  bread  like  mother 
Used  to  bake  each  Wednesday  noon — 

Crusty,  sweet — not  like  that  other 
Punky  stuff  that  "quits"  too  soon. 

And  the  butter!     Pure,  untinted — 

Bright  as  newly  minted  gold. 
Never  is  its  serving  stinted — 

You  can  have  all  you  can  hold. 

Milk  that  comes  from  cows  contented — 
With  golden  cream  that  fills  the  pans — 

For  berries  wild  the  best  invented, 
Not  your  sticky  stuff  in  cans ! 

And  the  hen-fruit.    Undiminished 

Supply  is  the  rule  to  date 
And  the  old  hens  haven't  finished 

Cackling  'ere  they're  on  your  plate ! 

And  the  spring  of  icy  coldness 
(Not  your  seep-hole  of  the  woods) 

Spouting  with  abandoned  boldness — 
Never  failing — the  real  goods. 
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Oft  I  think  of  how  it  used  to 
Be  up  in  the  State  o'  Maine. 

The  bill  of  fare  gave  good  excuse  to 
Shift.    It  sure  gave  me  a  pain. 

Clammy  pancakes,  sodden  biscuit, 
Beans  and  bacon,  fish  galore, 

Salt  pork  and  more  fish — ^you  risk  it 
That  you'll  sprout  fins  'ere  it's  o'er. 

Maine  is  great ;  so  is  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Labrador : 

But  when  the  good  old  Catskill  runs  quick 
E'en  in  Spring  they  call  no  more. 

In  the  springtime,  gentle  maiden, 
Nix  on  Maine  or  North  Countree ! 

In  Esopus  Creek  a-wadin' 

'S  where  you'll  have  to  look  for  me. 

Crystal  clear,  as  from  the  fountain 
Of  the  gods,  her  waters  glide 

Round  the  feet  of  Balsam  Mountain, 
In  the  shadow  of  "Old  Slide." 

Down  the  valley  swiftly  flowing, 

Fretting  in  her  stony  bed — 
Filled  with  fish,  sir,  that  the  knowing 

Of  is  like  to  raise  the  dead. 
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Fishing  good,  sir?    Yes,  if  you  are — 

Here's  no  silly  fish  of  Maine ! 
Salmo  Fario  is  no  fool  charr — 

"Chuck  and  chance  it"  styles  are  vain. 

And  the  leaping  rainbow  mighty — 

5.  Irideous,  I  think — 
In  a  square  and  even  fight  he 

Oft  will  put  you  "on  the  blink." 

So  then  come  with  me  I  beg,  sir, 

And  tho*  fishing  must  be  "fine," 
There'll  be  trout — long  as  your  leg,  sir — 

In  this  chosen  stream  of  mine ! 

Lou  S.  Darling 


"A  FISHER  ONCE  WAS  I!" 

What  glorious  scenes,  what  winsome  sounds, 
The  world  of  nature  doth  impart 

To  that  fond  rover  midst  her  wilds — 
Disciple  of  "the  gentle  art." 

He  knows  the  mountains,  knows  their  moods — 
The  waters  kissed  by  osier  wands ; 

And  forests  where  the  moose  bird  dreams 
Of  tidbits  tossed  by  angler's  hands. 

While  stretched  beside  the  campfire's  blaze, 

In  twilight's  dim  and  mystic  air. 
He  hears  the  river's  stately  song — 

The  thrush's  blended  hymn  and  pray'r. 

The  shores  of  tranquil,  lilied  lakes. 
Where  sable  loons  at  evening  call — 

The  night  winds'  anthem  through  the  pines — 
He  hears  and  sees,  and  loves  them  all. 

His  shelt'ring  tent  among  the  trees. 
With  light  canoe  upon  the  streams ; 
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[The  nomad  Indian's  life  he  leads, 
[While  romance  tinges  all  his  dreams. 

Such  music  sweet  of  wind  and  wave, 

Apollo's  lyre-strings  never  knew ; 
Such  sunset  hues  as  he  beholds, 

The  hand  of  painter  never  drew. 

For  aye  may  all  his  outings  tend 

Where  waters  laugh  and  croon  and  drowse ; 
Where  spruce  and  hemlock  throw  their  shade, 

With  odors  from  their  balsam  boughs. 

And  when  before  the  pearly  gates, 

His  earthly  fishing  days  gone  by, 
His  honest  soul  should  prompt  the  speech : 

"Perhaps,  some  little,  harmless  lie" — 

St.  Peter'll  shake  his  golden  keys 
And  say  with  meaning  wink  so  sly : 

"Forbear,  my  son,  forbear,  pass  in, 
Pass  in.    A  fisher  once  was  I !" 

Sam  Parker 


FATE  OF  THE  FATUOUS  FISHERMAN 

A  salmon  lived  near  to  Vancouver; 

He  was  large  and  excessively  strong ; 
He  was  such  an  habitual  mover 

That  he  never  was  motionless  long. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  fishes  in  Finland, 

The  rivers  he  often  would  gain, 
But  ne'er  was  contented  when  inland, 

For  he  always  remembered  the  main. 

A  fisherman  once  went  an  angling 

In  an  antediluvian  craft ; 
His  neighbors  came  near  unto  strangling, 

So  much  at  that  shallop  they  laughed. 
But  the  fisher,  his  little  hook  baiting, 

Remarked,  "I  shall  win  if  I  try," 
And  for  hours  he  sat  patiently  waiting 

Till  the  salmon  rose  up  to  the  fly. 

With  a  dexterous  twist  and  a  turn,  he 
Secured  a  good  grip  on  the  hook. 

And  the  fisherman  went  on  a  journey 
That  rivaled  the  journeys  of  Cook. 
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At  a  pace  that  was  simply  terrific 
The  salmon  set  out  for  the  West, 

And  he  managed  to  cross  the  Pacific, 
Not  pausing  a  moment  to  rest. 

He  skirted  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Sumatra  was  left  on  the  lee ; 
He  sped  by  the  Ceylonese  highlands, 

And  he  crossed  the  Arabian  Sea; 
Past  Aden  and  Suez  and  Malta 

He  went  like  a  comet,  until. 
Just  grazing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 

He  headed  southwest  for  Brazil. 

As  obstinate  as  a  virago, 

He  raced  till  the  following  morn, 
When,  passing  Tierra  del  Fuego, 

He  hurriedly  rounded  the  Horn. 
He  hastened  by  Juan  Fernandez, 

And  pointing  his  nose  to  Peru, 
He  came  into  view  of  the  Andes 

That  day  at  a  quarter  to  two. 

But  here  a  big  fragment  of  coral 
Ripped  off  from  the  shallop  a  plank. 

And  with  haste  that  was  almost  immoral. 
The  treacherous  cockle-shell  sank. 

The  fisher  his  head  above  water 
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Maintained  by  the  aid  of  an  oar ; 
And  he  floated  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
In  the  hope  of  attaining  the  shore. 

At  last  he  cried :  "J^^piter  Ammon ! 

My  merciful  fortune  I  thank 
That  Fve  met  with  the  king  of  all  salmon ! 

That  bite  was  a  wonder!"  and  sank. 
The  salmon  but  traveled  the  faster; 

He  said:  "I  am  innocent  quite, 
For  that  boat  was  the  cause  of  disaster ; 

'Twas  a  bark  that  was  worse  than  my  bite." 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl 


THE  INDIAN  AND  THE  TROUT 

The  morning  sun  in  splendor  shone 

On  the  mellow  park  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  President  at  the  break  of  day 

Had  packed  his  duds  and  moved  away. 

A  brave  Shoshone  chief  came  out 

With  his  willow  pole  to  fish  for  trout. 

It  was  half-past  six  when  he  cast  his  line, 

And  he  kept  on  fishing  till  half-past  nine ; 

And  then  he  baited  his  hook  anew 

And  patiently  fished  until  half -past  two — 

The  meanwhile  swearing  a  powerful  sight 

For  fishing  all  day  with  nary  a  bite. 

And  he  swore  and  fished,  and  fished  and  swore 

Till  his  Elgin  watch  tolled  half-past  four; 

When  a  big,  fat  trout  came  swimming  by 

And  winked  at  the  chief  with  his  cold,  sad  eye. 

"And  do  you  reckon,  you  pagan  soui, 

You  can  catch  us  trout  with  a  willow  pole  ? 

The  President  taught  us  manners  while 

He  fished  for  us  in  the  latest  style. 

YouVe  no  idea  how  proud  we  feel 

[To  be  jerked  ashore  with  a  Frankfort  reel !" 
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The  red  man  gathered  his  dinner-pail 
And  started  home  by  the  shortest  trail, 
And  he  told  his  faithful  squaw  he  guess'd 
They'd  better  move  still  farther  west, 
Where  presidents  didn't  come  fooling  about, 
Turning  the  heads  of  the  giddy  trout. 

Eugene  Field 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  STREAM 

I  am  sitting  today  at  the  desk  alone, 

And  the  figures  are  hard  to  tame ; 
I'd  Hke  to  shift  to  a  mossy  stone 

Nor  bother  with  pelf  and  fame. 
I  know  a  pool  where  the  waters  cool 

Rest  under  the  brawling  falls. 
And  the  song  and  gleam  of  that  mountain  stream — 

Oh,  it  calls,  and  calls,  and  calls! 

There  are  hooks  and  lines  in  a  wayside  store 

Where  the  grangers  buy  their  plug, 
And  the  loggers  swap  their  river-lore 

For  a  jag  they  can  hardly  lug. 
I  wonder  how  long  that  tackle  will  lie 

As  useless  as  any  dumb  fool. 
Unless  I  happen  along  to  buy. 

And  sneak  for  that  mountain  pool. 

Oh,  bother  the  flies,  I  guess  IVe  enough, 

I  know  where  the  worms  are  thick 
By  Billy's  old  barn — oh,  they  are  the  stuflF — 

You  can  dig  a  quart  with  a  stick. 
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The  reel  is  all  right  and  the  line  is  tight, 

And  if  they  should  happen  to  fail 
There's  little  birch  rods  that  are  fit  for  gods 

When  they  follow  the  trout-brook  trail. 

I  jing!  the  demon  has  rung  me  up— 

The  "central"  up  in  the  woods — 
Waders,  and  creel,  and  a  pocket-cup ! 

Tm  after  the  only  goods. 
Wire  for  Hank  and  the  old  buckboard — 

The  secret,  I  guess,  is  out — 
Don't  bother  me  now — ^you'll  get  in  a  row — 

I'm  catching  the  train  for  trout. 

Charles  H.  Crandall 


THE  FISH 

In  a  cool  curving  world  he  lies 

And  ripples  with  dark  ecstasies. 

The  kind  luxurious  lapse,  and  steal. 

Shapes  all  his  universe  to  feel 

And  know  and  be ;  the  clinging  stream 

Closes  his  memory,  glooms  his  dream, 

Who  lips  the  roots  o'  the  shore,  and  glides 

Superb  on  unreturning  tides. 

Those  silent  waters  weave  for  him 

A  fluctuant  mutable  world  and  dim. 

Where  wavering  masses  bulge  and  gape 

Mysterious,  and  shape  to  shape 

Dies  momently  through  whorl  and  hollow, 

And  form  and  line  and  solid  follow 

Solid  and  line  and  form  to  dream 

Fantastic  down  the  eternal  stream ; 

An 'obscure  world,  a  shifting  world. 

Bulbous,  or  pulled  to  thin,  or  curled. 

Or  serpentine,  or  driving  arrows. 

Or  serene  slidings,  or  March  narrows. 

There  slipping  wave  and  shore  are  one, 

And  weed  and  mud.    No  ray  of  sun. 
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But  glow  to  glow  fades  down  the  deep 

(As  dream  to  unknown  dream  in  sleep)  ; 

Shaken  translucency  illumes 

The  hyaline  of  drifting  glooms ; 

The  strange  soft-handed  depth  subdues 

Drowned  colour  there,  but  black  to  hues, 

As  death  to  living,  decomposes — 

Red  darkness  of  the  heart  of  roses, 

Blue  brilliant  from  dead  starless  skies. 

And  gold  that  lies  behind  the  eyes, 

The  unknown  unnameable  sightless  white 

That  is  the  essential  flame  of  night. 

Lustreless  purple,  hooded  green. 

The  myriad  hues  that  lie  between 

Darkness  and  darkness!  ... 

And  airs  one. 
Gentle,  embracing,  quiet,  dun. 
The  world  he  rests  in,  world  he  knows, 
Perpetual  curving.    Only — ^grows 
An  eddy  in  that  ordered  falling, 
A  knowledge  from  the  gloom,  a  calling 
Weed  in  the  wave,  gleam  in  the  mud — 
The  dark  fire  leaps  along  his  blood ; 
Dateless  and  deathless,  blind  and  still. 
The  intricate  impulse  works  its  will ; 
His  woven  world  drops  back;  and  he, 
Sans  providence,  sans  memory, 
Unconscious  and  directly  driven. 
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Fades  to  some  dank  sufficient  heaven. 
O  world  of  lips,  O  world  of  laughter, 
Where  hope  is  fleet  and  thought  flies  after, 
Of  lights  in  the  clear  night,  of  cries 
That  drift  along  the  wave  and  rise 
Thin  to  the  glittering  stars  above. 
You  know  the  hands,  the  eyes  of  love! 
The  strife  of  limbs,  the  sightless  clinging, 
The  infinite  distance,  and  the  singing 
Blown  by  the  wind,  a  flame  of  sound, 
The  gleam,  the  flowers,  and  vast  around 
The  horizon,  and  the  heights  above — 
You  know  the  sigh,  the  song  of  love ! 

But  there  the  night  is  close,  and  there 
Darkness  is  cold  and  strange  and  bare; 
And  the  secret  deeps  are  whisperless ; 
And  rhythm  is  all  deliciousness ; 
And  joy  is  in  the  throbbing  tide. 
Whose  intricate  fingers  beat  and  glide 
In  felt  bewildering  harmonies 
Of  trembling  touch ;  and  music  is 
The  exquisite  knocking  of  the  blood. 
Space  is  no  more,  under  the  mud ; 
His  bliss  is  older  than  the  sun. 
Silent  and  straight  the  waters  run, 
The  lights,  the  cries,  the  willows  dim, 
And  the  dark  tide  are  one  with  him. 

Rupert  Brooke 


MY  BEST  KENTUCKY  REEL 

**To  my  friend,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  I  bequeath  my 
best  Kentucky  i?^^/"—- Joseph   Jefferson. 

Dear  friend,  I  nevermore  shall  hear 

Your  shout  above  the  rushing  stream, 
Nor  see  your  struggling  captive  leap 

Where  rainbows  o*er  the  rapids  gleam. 
But,  ah !  for  sake  of  old  lang  syne, 

For  sake  of  friendship  long  and  leal, 
Take,  with  a  comrade's  lasting  love. 

My  best  Kentucky  reel. 

How  oft  your  ardent  eyes  have  said, 

"Ah  me !  how  beautiful  and  rare. 
With  music  in  its  silken  click. 

And  graven  with  such  loving  care !" 
You  never  said,  "Fd  like  it,  Joe ; 

I  envy  you  from  head  to  heel;" 
But,  Grover,  well  I  knew  you  craved 

My  best  Kentucky  reel ! 

And  now  it's  yours,  fond  friend  and  best, 
Your  undisputed  own  for  aye, 
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To  sing  to  you  beside  the  stream 

Through  many  a  bloom-white  April  day — 

To  sing,  I  fain  would  think,  of  me, 

When  soft  thoughts  o'er  your  spirit  steal, 

And  you  can  hear  me  prating  of 
My  best  Kentucky  reel. 

I  pray  you  treat  it  well,  old  chum, 

And  keep  it  oiled  and  polished  bright, 
And  never  lay  it  damp  away. 

Though  you  come  weary  home  at  night. 
IVe  held  in  trust,  I  give  in  trust, 

A  very  masterpiece  of  steel. 
So  cherish  lovingly,  dear  friend, 

My  best  Kentucky  reel. 

God  speed  you,  fellow  fisherman, 

Beside  the  roaring  brook. 
And  many  a  crimson-spotted  trout 

Send  surging  up  to  try  your  hook. 
Oh !  would  that  I  could  still  stand  by. 

Or  with  the  net  in  triumph  kneel, 
While  o*er  the  brawling  turmoil  sings 

My  best  Kentucky  reel! 

But  I  have  said  my  last  farewell 

To  all  the  streams  I  used  to  know, 
Content,  if  you  will  sometimes  stop 
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And  think  a  while  of  Angler  Joe, 
Lie  on  some  bank  we  used  to  love, 

And  let  old  memories  o'er  you  steal. 
Meanwhile  a  tear,  that  shall  not  rust, 

Dries  on  my  best  Kentucky  reel. 

James  Buckham 


SAINT  PATRICK 

No  doubt,  St.  Patrick  was  an  Angler 

Of  credit  and  renown,  sir. 
And  many  a  shining  trout  he  caught. 

Ere  he  built  Dublin  town,  sir. 
Old  story  says,  (it  tells  no  lies) 

He  fish'd  with  bait  and  line,  sir, 
At  every  throw  he  had  a  bite. 

Which  tugg'd  and  shook  his  twine,  sir. 

In  troubled  streams  he  lov'd  to  fish. 

Then  salmon  could  not  see,  sir. 
The  trout,  and  eels,  and  also  pike, 

Were  under  this  decree,  sir. 
And  this,  perhaps,  may  solve  a  point, 

With  other  learn'd  matters,  sir. 
Why  Irishmen  still  love  to  fish 

Among  troubled  waters,  sir. 

Some  likewise  say,  and  even  swear. 

He  was  a  godly  saint,  sir. 
And  made  "loose  fish"  for  all  the  land. 

And  trout  as  red  as  paint,  sir. 
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And  as  a  relic  of  his  power, 

It  was  his  ardent  wish,  sir. 
That  dear  old  Erin  should  always  have, 

A  number  of  "odd  fish,"  sir. 

Robert  Blakey 


YOU  AND  ME 

We  did  not  think  it  trouble, 

To  watch  each  whirl  and  bubble. 
We  sought  the  brook,  each  shady  nook 

And  cast  our  fly  and  hook. 
The  day  was  dark  and  dreary, 

We  returned  both  wet  and  weary 
With  broken  rod  and  tangled  line 

And  called  the  fishing  fine. 

Anonymous 


THE  BLUEFISH  (Pomatomus  Saltatrix) 

It  IS  a  brave,  a  royal  sport, 

Trolling  for  bluefish  o'er  the  seas ; 
Fair  skies  and  soaring  gulls  above, 

A  steady  blowing  breeze; 
A  shapely  yacht  whose  foaming  prow 

The  billowy  plain  divides. 
That  like  a  gallant  courser  speeds 

Far,  free  o'er  ocean  tides. 

First  from  West  India  seas  they  came. 

Haunting  the  Cuban  coast. 
Cruel  as  Spanish  buccaneers, 

A  fierce,  rapacious  host. 
But  now  by  Northern  seaboard  shores 

Their  murd'rous  way  they  take, 
From  Mexico  Gulf  to  Labrador, 

Wherever  billows  break. 
The  weaker  tenants  of  the  main 
Flee  from  their  rage  in  vain, 
The  vast  menhaden  multitudes 

They  massacre  o'er  the  flood ; 
With  lashing  tail,  with  snapping  teeth 

They  stain  the  tides  with  blood. 
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Rakish  are  they,  like  pirate  craft, 

All  matchless  to  assail, 
With  graceful,  shapely,  rounded  sides 

And  the  sharped,  forked  tail ; 
And  when  the  angler's  hook  is  fixed 

They  fight,  they  struggling  bleed, 
Now  leaping  high,  now  plunging  deep, 

Darting  with  lightning  speed. 

And  yet  these  sea  marauders. 

These  tyrants  of  the  main, 
By  fiercer,  mightier  ruffians 

Are  hunted,  conquered,  slain; 
The  tumbling  porpoise  hunts  them. 

Dorado  fierce  pursues, 
And  when  the  shark  assaileth. 

Blood-stains  the  waves  suffuse. 

Isaac  McLellan 


DE  CLICKIN'  OB  DE  REEL 

Vs  heard  de  bullfrog  bellow, 
De  fatty  'possum  squeal; 

But  dat's  no  music  like  unto 
De  clickin*  ob  de  reel. 

I's  heard  de  locus'  singin', 
De  killdea's  noisy  peal ; 

But  dat  don't  wake  de  heart  up 
Like  de  clickin'  ob  de  reel. 

I's  heard  de  farm  bell  ringin', 
De  call  fer  fiel'  ban's  meal; 

But  dat  don't  hab  no  'traction 
Like  de  clickin'  ob  de  reel. 

I's  heard  de  f oxhoun'  barkin'. 
He's  scent  de  rabbit's  heel; 

But  dat  were  mighty  dulness 
'Gin  de  clickin*  ob  de  reel. 

Is  yer  eber  bin  a-boatin' 
In  de  ship  widout  de  keel, 
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En  seen  de  rod  a-bendin' 
To  de  clickin'  ob  de  reel? 

De  trow  dey  call  de  "castin'," 
En  when  de  "strike"  ye's  feel, 

De  line  she  go  a-sizzin' 
To  de  clickin'  ob  de  reel. 

Yer  begin  ter  wind  'er  in  den 

Wid  all  ye's  nigga  zeal, 
Fer  ye's  like  ter  cotch'd  er  bass,  sah, 

Wid  de  clickin'  ob  de  reel. 

From  ebery  nook  en  connor 

Natures  merdies  roun'  me  steal, 

But  nun  ob  dem  am  in  it 
Wid  de  clickin*  ob  de  reel. 

Anonymous 


THE  CUNNING  CARP  AND  THE 
CONTENTED  KNIGHT 

(To  the  tune  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon) 

"Within  the  wood  a  virgin  ash 
Had  twenty  summers  seen ; 
The  elves  and  fairies  marked  it  oft, 

As  they  tripped  on  the  green; 
But  the  woodman  cut  it  with  his  axe, 

He  cruelly  felFd  it  down, 
A  rod  to  make  for  the  Knight  of  the  Lake, 

A  knight  of  no  renown. 
Turn  and  taper  round,  turner. 

Turn  and  taper  round, 
For  my  line  is  of  the  grey  palfrey's  tail. 
And  it  is  slender  and  sound. 

St.  George  he  was  for  England, 
St.  Denis  he  was  for  France, 
St.  Patrick  taught  the  Irishman 

To  tune  the  merry  harp. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  slimy  pool. 

There  lurks  a  crafty  carp. 
Were  he  at  the  bottom  of  my  line. 
How  merrily  he  would  dance. 
"In  the  Pacific  Ocean 

There  dwelt  a  mighty  whale. 
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And  o'er  the  waves  from  London  town, 

There  went  a  noble  sail, 
With  hooks  and  crooks,  and  ropes  and  boats, 

'Twas  furnished  in  and  out, 
Boat-steerers  and  bold  harpooners. 

With  sailors  brave  and  stout: 
The  dart  flew  true  and  the  monster  slew, 

The  seamen  blessed  the  day, 
All  from  his  fin,  a  bone  so  thin, 

At  the  top  of  my  rod  doth  play. 
St.  George,  etc. 

"Moulded  and  mixed  is  the  magic  mass, 

The  sun  is  below  the  hill, 
O'er  the  dark  water  flits  the  bat. 

Hoarse  sounds  the  murmuring  rill, 
Slowly  bends  the  willow's  bough. 

To  the  beetle's  sullen  tune, 
And  grim  and  red  is  the  angry  head 

Of  the  archer  in  the  moon. 
Softly,  softly,  spread  the  spell. 

Softly  spread  it  around. 
But  name  not  the  magic  mixture 

To  mortal  that  breathes  on  ground. 
St.  George,  etc. 

"The  squire  has  tapped  at  the  bower  window. 
The  day  is  one  hour  old. 
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Thine  armour  assume,  the  work  of  the  loom, 

To  defend  thee  from  the  cold. 
The  Knight  arose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 

For  one  hour  old  was  the  day. 
His  armour  he  took,  his  rod  and  his  hook, 

And  his  line  of  the  palfrey  grey. 
He  has  brushed  the  dew  from  off  the  lawn, 

He  has  taken  the  depth  by  the  rule ; 
Here  is  gentle  to  eat,  come  partake  of  the  treat. 

Sly  tenant  of  the  pool. 
St.  George,  etc. 

"The  carp  peeped  out  from  his  reedy  bed. 

And  forth  he  slyly  crept. 
But  he  liked  not  the  look,  for  he  saw  the  black  hook, 

So  he  turned  his  tail  and  slept. 
There  is  a  flower  grows  in  the  field. 

Some  call  it  a  marigold-a. 
And  that  which  one  fish  would  not  take. 

Another  surely  wold-a! 
And  the  Knight  had  read  in  the  books  of  the  dead, 

So  the  Knight  did  not  repine. 
For  they  that  cannot  get  carp,  sir. 

Upon  tench  may  very  well  dine. 
St.  George,  etc. 

"Then  up  spoke  the  Lord  of  Penbury's  board. 
Well  skilled  in  musical  lore. 
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And  he  swore  by  himself,  though  cunning  the  elf, 

He  would  charm  him  and  draw  him  ashore. 
The  middle  of  day  he  chose  for  the  play. 

And  he  fiddled  as  in  went  the  line ; 
But  the  carp  kept  his  head  in  the  reedy  bed, 

He  chose  not  to  dance,  not  to  dine. 
I  prithee,  come  dance  me  a  reel,  carp, 

I  prithee,  come  dance  me  a  reel — 
I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  IVe  no  taste  for  your  board. 
You'd  much  better  play  to  the  eel. 
St.  George  he  was  for  England, 
St.  Denis  he  was  for  France, 
St.  Patrick  taught  the  Irishman, 

To  tune  the  merry  harp. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  slimy  pool, 

There  lurks  a  crafty  carp. 
Were  he  at  the  bottom  of  my  line. 
How  merrily  he  would  dance." 

Charles  Abbott 


THE  TAKING  OF  THE  SALMON 

A  birr !  a  whirr !  a  salmon's  on, 

A  goodly  fish,  a  thumper! 
Bring  up,  bring  up  the  ready  gaff. 
And  when  we  land  him  we  shall  quaff 

Another  glorious  bumper! 
Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  the  reel. 

The  strong,  the  quick,  the  steady: 
The  line  darts  from  the  circling  wheel, 

Have  all  things  right  and  ready. 

A  birr!  a  whirr!  the  salmon's  out 

Far  on  the  rushing  river. 
He  storms  the  stream  with  edge  of  might, 
And  like  a  brandish'd  sword  of  light. 
Rolls  flashing  o'er  the  surges  white, 

A  desperate  endeavour! 
Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel! 

The  fitful  and  the  grating; 
It  pants  along  the  breathless  wheel. 

Now  hurried,  now  abating. 
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A  birr !  a  whirr !  the  salmon's  off ! 

No,  no,  we  still  have  got  him; 
The  wily  fish  has  sullen  grown, 
And,  like  a  bright,  embedded  stone, 

Lies  gleaming  at  the  bottom. 
Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ! 

Tis  hush'd,  it  hath  forsaken ; 
With  care  we'll  guard  the  slumbering  wheel 
Until  its  notes  rewaken. 

A  birr !  a  whirr !  the  salmon's  up ! 

Give  line,  give  line  and  measure  ; 
And  now  he  turns,  keep  down  a-head. 
And  lead  him  as  a  child  is  led, 

And  land  him  at  your  leisure. 
Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel! 

'Tis  welcome,  it  is  glorious ; 
It  wanders  round  the  exultant  wheel, 

Returning  and  victorious. 

A  birr!  a  whirr!  the  salmon's  in. 

Upon  the  bank  extended; 
The  princely  fish  lies  gasping  slow. 
His  brilliant  colours  come  and  go, 
Silver  alternating  with  snow. 

All  beautifully  blended. 
Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel! 

It  murmurs  and  it  closes; 
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Silence  falls  on  the  conquering  wheel, 
The  wearied  line  reposes. 

No  birr !  no  whirr !  the  salmon's  ours : 

The  noble  fish,  the  thumper! 
Strike  through  his  gill  the  ready  gaff, 
And  wending  homewards  we  shall  quaff 

The  overflowing  bumper! 
Hark  to  the  music  of  the  reel ! 

We  listen  with  devotion; 
There's  something  in  that  circling  wheel 

That  stirs  the  heart's  emotion! 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  OUR  FINNY  FRIENDS 

As  one  of  the  tribe,  I  speak  for  the  rest, 
And  this  is  the  message  we  send : — 

Just  play  with  us  fair  and  then  in  the  test. 
Let  the  cleverest  win  in  the  end. 

An  even  chance  should  be  ours,  that's  sure. 
So  don't  be  mean  with  your  snares, 

For  at  best  we're  fooled  by  your  tempting  lure, 
And  are  caught  so  oft*  unawares. 

And  while  we're  but  fish,  we're  game  to  the  end. 
No  quarter  from  you  will  we  pray, 

So  be  a  good  sport  and  also  our  friend, 
And  use  but  one  hook  in  the  fray. 

Charles  H.  Bracken 


WHEN  A  BASS  GETS  ON  MY  LINE 

When  the  springtime's  o'er  me  stealing, 

And  my  heart  is  often  thrilled 
With  the  overflow  of  feeling 

With  which  the  world  is  filled, 
There  can  be  no  joy  or  privilege 

That's  comparable  to  mine 
When  I  have  a  seven-pounder 

At  the  end  of  hook  and  line. 

I  have  tasted  all  the  pleasures 

That  the  wells  of  life  afford; 
I  have  feasted  on  the  bounties 

That  the  world  delights  to  hoard; 
But  I'd  leave  the  festal  table, 

With  its  wealth  of  ruby  wine. 
To  feel  a  seven-pounder 

"Cutting  capers"  with  my  line. 

I  have  been  inspired  by  music 

By  the  masters  in  the  art ; 
I  have  listened  to  the  eloquence 

Of  intellect  and  heart; 
But  no  melody  enchants  me 

With  its  harmony  divine. 
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Akin  to  that  which  follows 
When  a  bass  gets  on  my  line. 

There  is  music  in  the  woodlands, 

When  the  summer  lingers  there; 
There  are  carols  in  the  meadows, 

When  the  skies  are  blue  and  fair; 
But  all  these  charms  of  nature 

I  would  willingly  resign, 
To  hear  the  hum  of  reeling 

When  a  bass  gets  on  my  line. 

There  is  nothing  nearer  heaven,  . 

When  a  fellow's  tired  quite. 
Just  patiently  awaiting 

For  a  fish  to  come  and  bite. 
To  have  your  rod  bent  double 
By  a  bass,  with  mad  design. 
And  feel  a  seven-pounder 

Fiercely  tugging  at  your  line. 

If  I  should  get  to  heaven, 

I  presume  I'd  want  to  know 
What  the  chances  are  for  fishing — 

Like  the  sport  I  knew  below — 
For,  though  'mid  joys  supernal, 

I  would  certainly  repine 
For  a  day  upon  the  river 

And  a  bass  upon  my  line. 

James  Robert  Allen 


RONDEAU 

In  winter  days,  when  tired  out. 
And  weary  with  the  world  without, 
Before  the  fire,  burning  high, 
I  light  my  pipe  with  happy  sigh, 
And  put  my  business  cares  to  rout. 

Though  failures  oft  my  efforts  flout, 
Fve  other  things  to  think  about, 
When  in  my  easy  chair  I  lie. 
In  winter  days. 

Ir/  dreams  the  streams  again  I  scout, 
The  foam-flecked  pool,  the  moment's  doubt, 
The  flies,  the  gleam,  the  splash,  the  cry, 
The  reel,  the  rush,  then  high  and  dry 
I  land  again  the  lusty  trout. 
In  winter  days. 

Robert  Thorne  Newberry 


TO  IZAAK  WALTON 

Old  Izaak,  in  this  angry  age  of  ours, 
This  hungry,  angry  age,  how  oft  of  thee 
We  dream,  and  thy  divine  tranquillity, 
And  all  thy  pleasure  in  the  dewy  flowers. 
The  meads  enamelled,  and  the  singing  showers, 
And  shelter  of  the  silvery  willow-tree, 
By  quiet  waters  of  the  river  Lea! 
Ah,  happy  hours!  we  cry — ah,  halcyon  hours! 
Yet  thou,  like  we,  hadst  trouble  for  this  realm 
Of  England:  for  thy  dear  Church  mocked  and 
rent, 
Thy  friends  in  beggary,  thy  monarch  slain, 
But  naught  could  thy  mild  spirit  overwhelm. 
Ah,  Father  Izaak,  teach  us  thy  content 
When  Time  brings  many  a  sorrow  back  again ! 

Andrew  Lang 


THE  ANGLER'S  REVEILLE 

What  time  the  rose  of  dawn  is  laid  across  the  lips 

of  night, 
And  all  the  drowsy  little  stars  have  fallen  asleep 

in  light; 
'Tis  then  a  wandering  wind  awakes,  and  runs  from 

tree  to  tree, 
And  borrows  words  from  all  the  birds  to  sound  the 

reveille. 

This  is  the  carol  the  Robin  throws 

Over  the  edge  of  the  valley; 
Listen  how  boldly  it  flows, 

Sally  on  sally: 

Tirra-lirra, 
Down  the  river. 
Laughing  water 
All  a-quiver. 
Day  is  near. 
Clear,  clear. 
Fish  are  breaking, 
Time  for  waking, 
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Tup,  tup,  tup! 
Do  you  hear? 
All  clear- 
Wake  up! 

The  phantom  flood  of  dreams  has  ebbed  and  van- 
ished with  the  dark. 

And  like  a  dove  the  heart  forsakes  the  prison  of 
the  ark ; 

Now  forth  she  fares  through  friendly  woods  and 
diamond-fields  of  dew, 

While  every  voice  cries  out,  "Rejoice!"  as  if  the 
world  were  new. 

This  is  the  ballad  the  Bluebird  sings. 

Unto  his  mate  replying, 
Shaking  the  tune  from  his  wings 

While  he  is  flying: 

Surely,  surely,  surely 

Life  is  dear 

Even  here. 

Blue  above. 

You  to  love. 
Purely,  purely,  purely. 

There's  wild  azalea  on  the  hill,  and  roses  down  the 
dell. 
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And  just  one  spray  of  lilac  still  abloom  beside  the 

well; 
The  columbine  adorns  the  rocks,  the  laurel  buds 

grow  pink, 
Along  the  stream  white  arums  gleam,  and  violets 

bend  to  drink. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Yellowthroat, 

Fluttering  gaily  beside  you ; 
Hear  how  each  voluble  note 

Offers  to  guide  you: 

Which  way,  sir? 
I  say,  sir, 
Let  me  teach  you. 
I  beseech  you  1 
Are  you  wishing 
Jolly  fishing? 
This  way,  sir! 
ril  teach  you. 

Then  come,  my  friend,  forget  your  foes,  and  leave 

your  fears  behind. 
And  wander  forth  to  try  your  luck,  with  cheerful, 

quiet  mind ; 
For  be  your  fortune  great  or  small,  you'll  take  what 

God  may  give, 
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And  all  the  day  your  heart  shall  say,  "  Tis  luck 
enough  to  live." 

This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings 

Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 
Hark  how  it  warbles  and  rings, 

Mark  how  it  closes : 

Luck,  luck, 

What  luck? 

Good  enough  for  me! 

Tm  alive,  you  see. 

Sun  shining. 

No  repining; 

Never  borrow 

Idle  sorrow; 

Drop  it! 

Cover  it  up! 

Hold  your  cup! 

Joy  will  fill  it, 

Don't  spill  it. 

Steady,  be  ready. 

Good  luck! 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


THE  ANGLER'S  SONG 

As  inward  love  breeds  outward  talk, 

The  hound  some  praise,  and  some  the  hawk ; 

Some,  better  pleased  with  private  sport, 

Use  tennis ;  some  a  minstrel's  court ; 

But  these  delights  I  neither  wish 

Nor  envy,  while  I  freely  fish. 

Who  hunts,  doth  oft  in  danger  ride; 

Who  hawks,  lures  oft  both  far  and  wide; 

Who  uses  games  shall  often  prove 

A  loser ;  but  who  falls  in  love 

Is  fettered  in  fond  Cupid's  snare: 

My  angle  breeds  me  no  such  care. 

Of  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing  is  alone; 
All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  both  possess ; 
My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do. 
So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 

I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas — 
Fresh  rivers  most  my  mind  do  please. 
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Whose  sweet  calm  course  I  contemplate. 
And  seek  in  life  to  imitate: 
In  civil  bounds  I  fain  would  keep, 
And  for  my  past  offences  weep. 

And  when  the  timorous  trout  I  wait 
To  take,  and  he  devours  my  bait, 
How  poor  a  thing,  sometimes  I  find, 
Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind ; 
And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise, 
Whom  vain  allurements  ne'er  surprise. 

But  yet,  though  while  I  fish  I  fast, 
I  make  good  fortune  my  repast; 
And  thereunto  my  friend  invite. 
In  whom  I  more  than  that  delight ; 
Who  is  more  welcome  to  my  dish 
Than  to  my  angle  was  my  fish. 

As  well  content  no  prize  to  take, 
As  use  of  taken  prize  to  make : 
For  so  our  Lord  was  pleased,  when 
He  fishers  made  fishers  of  men: 
Where  (which  is  in  no  other  game) 
A  man  may  fish  and  praise  His  name. 

The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  Him  here, 
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Bless'd  fishers  were,  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was  that  He  on  earth  did  taste ; 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those 
Whom  He  to  follow  Him  hath  chose. 

William  Basse 


VISIONS  OF  SALMON  TREMENDOUS 

O  visions  of  salmon  tremendous, 

Of  trout  of  unusual  weight, 

Of  waters  that  wander  as  Ken  does, 

Ye  come  through  the  Ivory  Gate! 

But  the  skies  that  bring  never  a  "spate," 

But  the  flies  that  catch  up  in  a  thorn,  ^ 

But  the  creel  that  is  barren  of  freight, 

Through  the  portals  of  horn! 


Fair  dreams  of  things  golden  and  great, 
Ye  come  through  the  Ivory  Gate; 
But  the  facts  that  are  bleak  and  forlorn. 
Through  the  portals  of  horn. 

Andrew  Lang 


UP  AND  DOWN  OLD  BRAND YWINE 

Up  and  down  old  Brandywine, 

In  the  days  'at's  past  and  gone — 
With  a  dad-bum  hook-and-line 
And  a  saplin'-pole — I  swan ! 

I've  had  more  fun,  to  the  square 
Inch,  than  ever  anywhere! 
Heaven  to  come  can't  discount  mine, 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine ! 

Hain't  no  sense  in  wishin* — ^yit 

Wisht  to  goodness  I  could  jes' 
"Gee"  the  blame'  world  round  and  git 
Back  to  that  old  happiness! — 

Kind  o'  drive  back  in  the  shade 
"The  old  Covered  Bridge"  there  laid 
'Crosst  the  crick,  and  sort  o'  soak 
My  soul  over,  hub  and  spoke ! 

Honest,  now! — it  hain't  no  dream 

'At  I'm  wantin',— but  the  fac's 
As  they  wuz;  the  same  old  stream. 

And  the  same  old  times,  I  jacks ! — 
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Gimme  back  my  bare  feet — ^and 
Stonebruise  too! — and  scratched  and 

tanned ! — 
And  let  hottest  dog-days  shine 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine! 

In  and  on  betwixt  the  trees 

'Long  the  banks,  pour  down  yer  noon, 
Kind  o'  curdled  with  the  breeze 
And  the  yallerhammer's  tune; 
And  the  smokin',  chokin'  dust 
O'  the  turnpike  at  its  wusst — 
Saturdays,  say,  when  it  seems 
Road's  jes  jammed  with  country  teams ! 

Whilst  the  old  town,  fur  away 
'Crosst  the  hazy  pastur'rland, 
Dozed-like  in  the  heat  o'  day 
Peaceful'  as  a  hired  hand. 

Jolt  the  gravel  th'ough  the  floor 
O'  the  ole  bridge! — ^grind  and  roar 
.With  yer  blame'  percession-line — 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine! 

Souse  me  and  my  new  straw  hat 
Off  the  foot-log ! — what  I  care  ? — 

Fist  shoved  in  the  crown  o'  that — 
Like  the  old  Clown  ust  to  wear. — 
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Wouldn't  swop  it  fer  a*  old 
Gin-u-wine  raal  crown  o'  gold! — 
Keep  yer  king  ef  you'll  gim  me 
Jest  the  boy  I  ust  to  be! 

Spill  my  fi shin'- worms !  er  steal 

My  best  "goggle-eye !"— but  you 
Can't  lay  hands  on  joys  I  feel 
Nibblin'  like  they  ust  to  do ! 
So,  in  memory,  to-day 
Same  old  ripple  lips  away 
At  my  "cork"  and  saggin'  line. 
Up  and  down  old  Brandy  wine! 

There  the  logs  is,  round  the  hill, 
Where  "Old  Irvin"  ust  to  lift 
Out  sunfish  from  daylight  till 
Dewfall— 'fore  he'd  leave  "The  Drift" 
And  give  us  a  chance — and  then 
Kind  o'  fish  back  home  again, 
Ketchin'  'em  jes  left  and  right 
Where  we  hadn't  got  "a  bite"! 

Er,  'way  windin'  out  and  in, — 
Old  path  th'ough  the  iurnweeds 

And  dog-fennel  to  yer  chin — 
Then  come  suddent,  th'ough  the  reeds 
And  cat-tails,  smack  into  where 
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Them-air  woods-hogs  ust  to  scare 
Us  clean  'crosst  the  county-line, 
Up  and  down  old  Brandy  wine! 

But  the  dim  roar  o*  the  dam 
It  'ud  coax  us  furder  still 
To'rds  the  old  race,  slow  and  ca'm, 
Slidin'  on  to  Huston's  mill — 

Where,  I  *spect,  "the  Freeport  crowd" 
Never  warmed  to  us  er  'lowed 
We  wuz  quite  so  overly 
Welcome  as  we  aimed  to  be. 

Still  it  'peared-like  everything — 

Fur  away  from  home  as  there — 
Had  more  relish-like,  I  jing! — 
Fish  in  stream,  er  bird  in  air! 

Oh,  them  rich  old  bottom-lands. 
Past    where    Cowden's    school-house 

stands ! 
Wortermelons — master-mine ! 
Up  and  down  old  Brandy  wine! 

And  sich  pop-paws! — Lumps  o'  raw 
Gold  and  green, — jes  oozy  th'ough 
With  ripe  yaller — like  youVe  saw 
Custard-pie  with  no  crust  to: 

And  jes  gorges  o'  wild  plums, 
Till  a  feller'd  suck  his  thumbs 
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Clean  up  to  his  elbows!     My! — 
Me  some  more,  er  lem  me  die! 

Up  and  down  old  Brandy  wine!  .  .  . 
Stripe  me  with  pokeberry-juice ! — 
Flick  me  with  a  pizen-vine 
And  yell  "Yip !"  and  lem  me  loose ! 
— Old  now  as  I  then  wuz  young, 
*F  I  could  sing  as  I  have  sung, 
Song  'ud  shorely  ring  dee-vine 
Up  and  down  old  Brandy  wine! 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE  POOL 

There's  a  crystal-arrowed  riffle  at  the  turning  of  the 
river, 
There's  a  waterfall  where  nature  teaches  school, 
There's  a  bank  of  swaying  alder  with  each  budding 
twig  aquiver — 
And  there's  magic  in  the  murmur  of  the  pool ! 

Can't  you  see  the  cold,  blue  water  as  it  eddies, 
sparkles,  flashes 
In  the  willow-shadowed  reaches  of  the  stream, 
And  the  ever-widening  ripples  where  the  trout,  in 
falling,  splashes 
As  the  osprey  drops  his  quarry  with  a  scream  ? 
L.  Burton  Crane,  Jr. 


A  RHYME  OF  OLD  ANGLERS 

I  wonder  in  what  brook  to-day 

Ike  Walton  wets  a  line; 
And  where  Frank  Forester  displays 

His  casting,  far  and  fine? 

Seth  Green,  I  think,  is  with  them  there 

By  that  celestial  stream, 
And  Reuben  Wood,  does  he,  too,  share 

The  dells  wherein  they  dream? 

Joe  Jefferson,  may  he  betimes 

Display  a  well-filled  creel 
To  Cleveland,  he  who  willed  his  friend 

"My  best  Kentucky  reel"? 

Why  fear  for  them,  when  hence  they  went 

'Twas  sure  to  enter  free 
His  gate,  who  left,  to  serve  his  Lord, 

His  nets  in  Galilee. 

C.   L.   GiLMAN 


GOOD  FISHING 

Is  the  sun  up?  is't  the  approach  of  mom? 

Is  it  the  moan  of  the  cowherd's  horn? 

Is't  the  shepherd's  bell  which  greets  mine  ear? 

Is't  the  rustling  step  of  fawn  or  deer? 

Is't  the  dancing  stream  where  the  fishes  play? 

Or  the  bracing  breath  of  a  young  March  day  ? 

Yes,  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  fly  is  out 
That  will  tempt  the  eye  of  a  golden  trout. 
Let  thy  skill  be  good,  and  thy  line  be  strong, 
And  the  prey  shall  be  thine,  ere  the  morn  be  long ; 
Yet  be  cautious,  and  quick,  nor  approach  too  near, 
In  this  timid  and  early  month  of  the  year. 

So  arouse  thee,  be  stirring,  thy  tackle  prepare. 
And  prove  well  the  strength  of  each  separate  snare. 
Thou  hadst  better  be  wanting  a  single  brace, 
Than  harness  a  fish  with  a  worn-out  trace. 
Then  may  joy,  and  success,  and  no  ills  betide 
The  repast,  and  repose,  of  thy  bright  fireside. 

Henry  Phillips 


IZAAK  WALTON 

Him  did  High  Virtue  perfectly  endow, 

Clean-wrought  for  living — Nature's  gifted  sage; 
Uncoverer  of  Beauty  on  Time's  gilded  page, 

Fine  Priest  of  streams,  of  leaf  and  drooping  bough ; 

Keeper  of  gladness.  Faith's  own  solemn  vow, — 
Eschewing  Gain  and  Competition's  rage. 
Measuring  Life  by  Heaven's  wiser  gauge. 

And  breathing  hope  and  blessedness  enow ! 

Oh  I  have  been  much  in  delight  to  think, 
How  well  his  days  were  chosen  to  be  spent. 

And  by  the  pools  of  Stafford,  'proached  the  brink 
Of  Paradise — and  comfortably  lent. 

Him  to  sweet  Themes  of  chaste  divinity, 

Kind  songs  of  hope  on  skyward  wings  set  free! 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


I  KNOW  WHERE 

I  know  where  the  stream  runs  cool, 

Down  beside  thick  hazel  trees; 
Skirting  shoal  and  grassy  pool, 

Kissed  by  summer's  whispering  breeze. 
Here  and  there  the  bubbles  float 

In  long  lines  of  Indian  file, 
Tossed  by  gentle  rippling  waves. 

Slowly  drifting,  mile  by  mile. 

I  know  where  dark  mosses  grow. 

Clustering  'round  the  slimy  stones ; 
Waving  tendrils  to  and  fro, 

Hiding  newt  and  crayfish  bones. 
Still  and  silent  lie  the  weeds. 

In  their  water  bed  so  pure; 
Twined  and  twisted,  each  to  each, 

Sleeping  peaceful  and  secure. 

I  know  where  the  current  swift. 

Quickens  as  it  draws  along, 
Leaves  and  bark  and  filmy  drift, 

Ever  onward,  ever  strong. 
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Foamy  is  the  dashing  spray, 
Jagged  rocks  toss  high  in  air: 

GurgHng  rapids  laugh  in  glee, 
Shallows  change  to  rock  beds  bare. 

I  know  where  the  silent  crane. 

Steals  along  the  muddy  beach; 
Leaving  footprints,  till  the  rain, 

Smooths  them  out  of  eyesight's  reach. 
Tall  and  coarse  stand  nodding  reeds. 

Guarding  far  within  their  breast. 
Many  a  rounded  muskrat's  home, 

Many  a  wind-tossed  blackbird's  nest. 

I  know  where  long  shadows  lie, 

Deepening  with  the  sinking  sun; 
Twilight  hears  the  nightbird's  cry, 

Warning  all  that  day  is  done. 
Silvery  wavelets  dance  with  joy. 

Casting  back  the  soft  moonbeams, 
Golden  sandbars,  gleaming  bright, 

All  is  haunted,  as  in  dreams. 

Sunrise  wakens  life  anew, 

Sends  the  crows  in  clamorous  flight; 
Melts  away  the  mists  of  blue. 

Lifts  the  veil  of  mystic  night. 
This  is  where  the  River  God 
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Beckons  us  from  toil  and  care ; 
Lures  us  to  his  calm  abode ; 
Shall  we  find  him? — I  know  where. 
Leslie  G.  Pearce 


SPECULATING 

Is  it  going  to  be  a  banner  year  for  flounders  ? 

Is  there  going  to  be  a  myriad  of  ling? 
I  am  thinking  that  you  deep-sea  fishing  "rounders" 

Will  start  the  ball  a-rolling  in  the  spring. 
Do  you  think  the  hackleheads  will  be  a-biting  ? 

Do  you  think  you'll  stick  your  hook  into  a  cod  ? 
Do  you  think  there'll  be  a  lot  of  silver  whiting? 

Have  you  furbished  up  your  good  old  fishing- 
rod? 

Are  the  sea  bass  going  to  come  in  goodly  numbers  ? 

Will  the  porgies  pave  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? 
Will  you  waken  very  early  from  your  slumbers 

On  a  Sunday — on  the  day  that  you  are  free  ? 
Are  you  dreaming  of  the  pleasant  fishing  parties? 

Are  you  dreaming  of  the  fun  you'll  have  afloat  ? 
Well,  I  know  that  every  one  of  you,  my  hearties, 

Are  dying  just  to  get  aboard  a  boat ! 

Do  you  think  that  we  will  get  our  lines  a-tangled 

Into  a  knot  that's  hard  to  straighten  out? 
And  will  your  language  be  like  sweet  bells — jangled  ? 
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There'll  be  the  same  old  wordy  scraps,  no  doubt, 
Are  you  dreaming  of  the  rocks  down  there  at  Sea- 
bright? 
Or  dreaming  of  the  "Fathoms"  or  the  "Farms"? 
Are  you  dreaming  of  the  time  we  say,  "Gesundhelt!" 
When  we  are  out  with  Jake  or  Louis  Harms  \ 

Arthur  Thornton 


THURSDAY 

The  sun  was  setting,  and,  Vespers  done. 
From  chapel  the  monks  came,  one  by  one; 
And  down  they  went  through  the  garden  trim 
In  cassock  and  cowl  to  the  river's  brim. 

Ev'ry  brother  his  rod  he  took — • 

Ev'ry  rod  had  a  line  and  hook — 
And  thus  they  sang  in  the  evenshine: 
"Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  Friday, 

So  we  fish  the  stream  to-day ; 

Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  Friday, 
So  we  fish  the  stream, — Benedicite!" 

So  down  they  sat  by  the  river's  brim 

And  fished  till  the  light  was  growing  dim; 

They  fished  the  stream  till  the  moon  was  high, 

But  never  a  fish  came  wand'ring  by. 

They  fished  the  stream  in  the  bright  moonshine. 
But  not  one  fish  would  he  come  to  dine. 

And  the  Abbot  said,  "It  seems  to  me 

These  rascally  fish  are  all  gone  to  sea. 
And  to-morrow  will  be  Friday, 
But  we've  caught  no  fish  to-day — 
Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  Friday, 

But  we've  caught  no  fish, — Maledicite!" 
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So  back  they  went  to  the  convent  gate, 

Abbot  and  monks  disconsolate; 

For  they  thought  of  the  morrow  with  faces  white, 

Saying,  "Oh,  we  must  curb  our  appetite; 

But — down  in  the  depths  of  the  vault  below, 

There's  Malvoisie  for  a  world  of  woe!" 
So  they  quaff  their  wine,  and  all  declare 
That  fish,  after  all,  is  but  gruesome  fare: 
"Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  Friday 

So  we'll  warm  our  souls  to-day 

Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  Friday, 
So  we'll  warm  our  souls, — Benedicite!" 

F.  E.  Weatherly 


A  KIPLINGED  SEA  SONG 


"Wot's  all  them  yaps  a-doin'  there?"  asked  Channel 

Bass  all  red. 
"They're  after  you — ^they're  after  you,"  the  solemn 

sea  puss  said. 
"They'll  never  git  me  standing  there,"  said  Channel 

Bass  all  red. 
"Don't  be  too  sure— don't  be  too  sure !"  the  swirling 

sea  puss  said: 
"There's  men  upon  that  strip  of  sand  who  have 

punched  your  daddy's  face 
And  shipped  him  off  far,  far  away,  to  some  old 

inland  place. 
You'd  better  skip  before  you  see  the  finish  of  your 

race. 
For  they're  going  to  hang  a  channel  bass  this  morn- 


ing 


f" 


"Wot  do  they  call  them  long,  slim  things?"  asked 
Channel  Bass  all  red. 

"They  call  'em  rods — they  call  'em  rods,"  the  wise 
old  sea  puss  said. 

"And  wot's  them  funny  shiny  things  ?"  asked  Chan- 
nel Bass  all  red. 
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"They  are  the  reels — ^they  are  the  reels,"  the  sea 
puss  sighed,  and  said: 

"You*d  better  mosey  out  to  sea  and  stay  the  live- 
day  long 

Before  those  laddy  bucks  begin  to  sing  their  battle 
song, 

For  every  time  they  start  it  up  there's  some  poor 
fish  in  wrong, 

And  they're  sure  to  hang  a  channel  bass  this  morn- 
ing!" 

"Oh,  see  what's  hangin'  to  this  line?"  said  Channel 

Bass  all  red. 
*  "You'll  hang  yourself — ^you'll  hang  yourself,"  the 

warning  sea  puss  said. 
"It's  little  Sadie  Sheddercrab,"  said  Channel  Bass 

all  red. 
"You'd  best  from  Sadie  keep  away,"  the  wily  sea 

puss  said. 
"Aha !    I  knew  you'd  get  the  hook,  like  many  a  bass 

before ; 
I'll  tell  your  wife  to  hang  a  bunch  of  seaweed  on 

the  door. 
The  *y^ps/  you  know,  will  soon  have  you  a-floppin' 

on  the  shore. 
For  they've  hung  their  husky  channel  bass  this 


morning !" 


Robert  H.  Corson 


BRING  THE  ROD! 

Bring  the  rod,  the  line,  the  reel! 
Bring,  oh  bring,  the  osier  creel! 
Bring  me  flies  of  fifty  kinds, 
Bring  me  showers,  and  clouds,  and  winds ! 
All  things  right  and  tight 

All  things  well  and  proper, 
Trailer  red  and  bright. 

Dark  and  wily  dropper- 
Casts  of  midges  bring. 

Made  of  plover-hackle, 
JVith  a  gaudy  wing. 
And  a  cobweb  tackle. 

Lead  me  where  the  river  flows, 
Show  me  where  the  alder  grows. 
Reeds  and  rushes,  moss  and  weed, 
To  them  lead  me — quickly  lead. 
Where  the  roving  trout 

Watches  round  an  eddy, 
With  his  eager  snout 

Pointed  up  and  ready, 
Till  a  careless  fly. 

On  the  surface  wheeling. 
Tempts  him  rising  sly 
From  his  safe  concealing. 
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There,  as  with  a  pleasant  friend, 
I  the  happy  hours  will  spend, 
Urging  on  the  subtle  hook. 
O'er  the  dark  and  chancy  nook. 
With  a  hand  expert, 

Every  motion  swaying. 
And  on  the  alert 

When  the  trout  are  playing; 
Bring  me  rod  and  reel, 
Flies  of  every  feather, 
Bring  the  osier  creel — 

Send  me  glorious  weather! 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart 


GOOD  LUCK  TO  YOUR  FISHING'/ 

Good  luck  to  your  fishing! 

And  what  have  you  caught  ? 
Ah,  would  that  my  wishing 

Were  more  than  a  thought! 
Ah,  would  you  had  caught  her. 

Young  Chloe,  for  me, — 
Young  Chloe,  the  daughter 

Of  Proteus,  the  sea ! 

She  irks  me,  she  irks  me, 

With  blue  of  her  eyes; 
She  irks  me,  she  irks  me. 

With  little  drawn  sighs ; 
She  lures  me  with  laughter, 

She  tempts  me  with  tears; 
And  hope  follows  after, — 

Hope  only, — and  fears! 

Good  luck  to  your  fishing ! 

But  would  you  hail  caught 
That  maid  beyond  wishing, 

That  maid  beyond  thought! 
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O  cast  the  line  deeper, 

Deep — deep  in  the  sea; 
And  catch  her,  and  keep  her, 

Dan  Cupid,  for  me! 

Austin  Dobson 


THE  ANGLER 

He  rises  ere  the  dews  at  dawn 
Like  diamonds  gleam  upon  the  lawn, 
And  down  the  fragrant  pasture  goes 
Through  buttercups  and  wild  primrose; 
The  bobolinks  amid  the  grass 
Laugh  merrily,  to  see  him  pass. 
O  foolish  gossips,  in  the  midst 
He  speeds  to  keep  no  morning  tryst ! 

With  fixed  intent,  he  does  not  heed 
The  mottled  moth,  a  fairy  steed. 
That  seeks  the  wood  till  night  enfold 
The  day,  and  steals  its  wealth  of  gold. 
He  gains  the  grove  where  woodbines  twine 
Around  the  boles  of  elm  and  pine, 
Nor  pauses  till  he  stands  amid 
The  reeds  where  Pan  the  piper  hid. 

What  joy  is  his  to  see  the  gleam 
Of  silvery  fin  within  the  stream. 
To  hold  in  leash  each  eager  sense 
With  silence  breathless  and  intense, 
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To  mark  an  arrowy  flash,  and  feel 
The  sudden  pulsing  of  the  reel, 
As  with  electric  current  fine 
He  sends  his  nerve  along  the  line! 

Companioned  by  a  keen  desire, 
His  sturdy  patience  does  not  tire; 
Through  waning  hours,  in  sun  or  rain, 
He  smiles,  content  with  meager  gain; 
Breathing  the  perfect  calm  that  broods 
In  nature's  secret  solitudes. 
Gleaning  from  river,  wood  and  sky, 
A  deep  and  broad  philosophy. 

Clinton  Scollard 


THE  ARTS  OF  THE  FISHERMAN 

YdvL  see  the  ways  the  Fisher-man  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish;  what  engines  doth  he  make? 
Behold  how  he  engageth  all  his  wits; 
Also  his  snares,  lines,  angles,  hooks,  and  nets. 
Yet  fish  there  be,  that  neither  hook,  nor  line, 
Nor  snare,  nor  net,  nor  engine  can  make  thine; 
They'^must  be  grop'd  for,  and  be  tickled  too. 
Or  they  will  not  be  catch'd,  whatever  you  do. 

John  Bunyan 


LONE  ANGLER'S  PRAYER 

Grant  me  the  gentle  effacement  of  malicious  envy, 
The  peaceful   retrospection   of   the   true   angler's 

spirit, 
Fulfilment  of  modest,  fair- fought  and  appreciative 

victory. 
And  the  ever-keen  delight  in  a  fellow  angler's 
Good   fortune  and  accomplishment. 
This  be  my  prayer! 

J.  Auburn  Wiborn 
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PSEUDONYMS  OF  ANGLING  AUTHORS 

So  many  anglers  have  written  on  the  sport  under 
pen-names  that,  although  the  following  list  of  pseu- 
donyms and  initials  is  surely  not  complete,  and  many 
of  the  authors  have  not  written  verse,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  include  this  in  this  anthology  of  angling 
poetry. 

A.  N.  C N.  Nelson  Cheney 

Adirondack L.  E.  Chittenden 

Agricola  Williams  Elliott 

Al  Fresco  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kenworthy 

An  Angler. Sir  Humphry  Davy 

Barnwell Robert  B.  Roosevelt 

Ben  Bent Col.  Frank  S.  Pinckney 

Beryl Mrs.  H.  C.  Brown 

B.  Hackle Henry  Mort  Fiest 

Burgeois L.  B.  France 

Boone Rev.  Joshua  Cooke 

Clericus Rev.  William  Cartwright 

Christopher  North John  Wilson 

Cypress,  Jr William  Post  Hawes 

Dinks Capt.  Jonathan  Peel 

Dufrage W.  B.  Mershon 
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Ephemera Edward  Fitzglbbon 

Ezo Laurence  Oliphant 

F.  F.  of  the  Cedars Henry  William  Herbert 

Flood'n  Field Charles  W.  Field 

Fly  Rod Cornelia  Crosby 

Frank  Forester Henry  William  Herbert 

Fred  Beverly F.  A.  Ober 

Gloan Thomas  A.  Logan 

Grapho John  Harrington  Keene 

Gregory  Greendrake John  Coad 

H.  B Hamilton  Busbey 

H.  C  B H.  C  Brown 

H.  H.  T H.  H.  Thompson 

Hackle  Palmer Dr.  R.  B.  Key 

Harry  Fen  wood William  W.  Walsh 

Hy.  Julians Dr.  W.  M.  Briggs 

John  Chalkhill Izaak  Walton 

John  o'  Gaunt John  K.  Skinner 

Kelpie F.  H.  Thurston 

Keokuk  Craig  Miner 

Keuka J.  M.  Bulkley 

Kingfisher J.  H.  Hickman 

Lariat  Charles  Hallock 

Lucy  J Mrs.  W.  D.  Tomlin 

Mortimer J.  M.  Murphy 

Mud  Turtle Hugh  McK.  Ross 

Nanit C  R.  Tinan 

Ned  Buntline Col.  E.  Z.  C  Judson 

Nessmuk George  W.  Sears 

l^orman, ..,..,,..,,,,.,..,,,,,.,. .  W.  P-  Tomlin 
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Oconomowoc Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 

Old  Angler Boosey  Thomas 

Old  Izaak T.  S.  Morrell 

Old  Hickory James  N.  Hickman 

P.  Fisher W.  E.  Chatto 

Piscator William  E.  Elliott 

Piseco Com.  L.  A.  Beardslee 

Porte  Crayon D.  H.  Strother 

Ralph  Greenwood A.  C.  Gould 

Red  Spinner W.  Senior 

Roger  Reed S.  D.  Barnes 

S.  C.  C Samuel  C.  Clarke 

Sam  Slocum Charles  Hallock 

Senyah Williams  Haynes 

Seth  Fielding Charles  Bradford 

Shongo Dr.  S.  T.  Davis 

Silent  Sam Samuel  S.  Stimson 

Sillalicum W.  A.  Perry 

Stephen  Oliver W.  E.  Chatto 

Switch  Reel R.  H.  Corson 

Sylvanus John  E.  Hubbard 

Ted  Grayson F.  Endicott 

The  Colonel W.  E.  Simmons 

The  Professor J.  Charles  Davis 

The  Professor John  W.  MacDonald 

Thomas  Foster Albert  Britt 

Ubique  Parker  Gillmore 

Usanco Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taf ^ 

V.  D L.  D.  Van  Doren 
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